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Tue only Hole in the Kingdom at which Tadies and the Trade can procure the Newest Designs, 
on the best Material, is 


MRS, WILCOCKSON’S EMBROIDERY, BEAD, & BERLIN WAREHOUSE, 
44 Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


A large Assortment always on hand of Ladies’ and Children’s Jackets; Children’s Long Robes, Froeks, | f 
Capes, Pelisses, &c., handsomely air for Embroidery or “ren Collars, Sleeves, auntlets, Habity 











Shirts, Trimmings, Handkerchiefs ery other Afticle for Bib or Braiding, in endless variety. - 
Parties supplying woe no own M can hae ik marked a fat the Lowest Price. No Etre’ 
for Copying 


List of Priadl Preat: "A Oollar for Five Stamps. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


Established A.D. 1844, 
3 Patt MALL East, Lonpoy, 8.W. 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examme the Plan of THE BANK OF DEPOSIT, by 


which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
The Interest is payable in January and July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 





THE IS:ONE OF TRELOARS 


BEST BED at iey] METALLIC 


hs = COTS. 
BCHILD! | PRICE 21° 





Including a Coooe-put Fibre Mattress. It is four feat es by 2 feet ah with ‘saan Sides and Pillars, Castors, 
and Brass Vases, ked and delivered, carriage paid, at any railway Station in the kingdom, on reccipt of a Post- 


Office Orders for ®4s., payable to 


THOMAS TRELOAR, IRON BEDSTEAD MANUFACTURER, 
~ 42 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. * 
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SHIRTS. HAVE THEM MADE FOR YOu 


By EDWIN UNWIN, Hostez anv Ovrrirrer, 164 Srranp (Ten doors east of Somerset House). Six “splendid 
Shirts for 21s., with fine linen fronts, collar, and wristbands. The French-cut Shirt, with fine linen fancy fronts, 
27s. the half-dozen, the best- fitting Shirt sold in England. Coloured Shirts, made from French printed Cambrics, 
18s. the half-dozen ; 500 patterns to choose from. Send the size of neck and wrist, with a post-office order. India 
Outfits 25 per cent. below any other house for cash. 





For FAMILY ARMS, send Name and| pYTLER’S TASTELESS 


County to the Heraldic Office. SEIDLITZ POWDERS, 


NO CHARGE FOR SEARCH. Correct Sketch and ‘ IN ONE BOTTLE. 
Description, 2s. 6d.; in Colour, 





Dies, and Diploma Plates, in 
Medieval and Modern Styles. 
Lever-press and Crest-dies, One 





RING, engraved with CREST, 


size of Finger with Orders for Rings gallons of ihe ordinary preparation 
T. MORING, Engraver and Heraldic Artist, Buriss and Hanpine, 4 Cheapside, Corner of 
44 High Holborn, Londos St. Paul's, London 





5s. Monumental Brasses. Seals. This useful aperient preparation, besides forming an 
equally efficient and far more agreeable draught than 
that produced by the common Seidlitz Powders, is 
made in much less time, and with infinite ly less trouble. 


Guinea, Detailed Price-list post- | To allay Fever or Thirst, a teaspoonful in water forms a 
free | most refre shing Saline Draught. Being enclosed in a 
ARMS, CRESTS, ke —Gold | bott le, it will remain uninjured by humidity during the 
Medal for Engraving. Crests | -ongest sea-voyage or land-journey. Sold at 2s 6d. the 
on Rings or Seals, &.; on Dies, bottl e, which is enclosed in a case, and accompanied by 
7s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, | ™e« asure and spoon), by the preparers. 
y 25e. ; Book-plate, 25s. | SARSAPARILLA—BUTLER’S COMPOUND CON- 


SOLID GOLD, 18-carat, Hall- | CENTRATED DECOCTION, or, FLUID EXTRACT 
marked, Sard or Bloodstone | OF SARSAPARILLA, containing all the properties of 
| the Sarsaparilla in a very condensed state, in pints, half, 

Two Guineas ; Seals, Desk-seals, Pencil-cases, &c. Send | and quarter pint bottles. A pint bottle is equal to three 





Why wear those you oat eat with, nor s 
that hurt you, and are apt to fall out? these 
noyances, as well.as high charges, are entirely 
vented, and utility, comfort, d ility, with che 
secured by the tiful inventions for Axrime; 
TextH just perfected ; no extraction of stumps, nx 
springs, wires, or ligatures uired. Sole inva 

H. Jeans, Surgeon and Manufacturing Dex 
42 Judd Street, Brunswick Square, Established T 


Years. A Tooth from 2s. 6d.; an upper or under S& 


bone, from 1i.; ditto, in gold, 5é. 


. TEETH: 


Carongtat tit. 


And of the best quality only, should be wor by 
who value health, as well as true economy. 
GABRIEL’S (the old-established Dentists) PATEME 
SYSTEM of FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEFTH, w@ 
soft Gum as a base, admits of their being supplet ® 
best materials) at rices lower than are 











for common qualities. There are no springs * 


no extraction of roots (which by Gabricl’s 952 
rendered sound and useful), while the fit ts of the 
unerring accuracy—such, indeed, as is by aay 
methed unattainable. Observe—No. 83 Lupoate® 


‘ next to Benson’s, silversmith. 


“ Messrs. Gabriel’s improvements in artifies 
are really important, and will well repay a v's 
establishment. We have seen testimonials 
flattering character relative thereto.’ —Suniey § 
Sept. 6, 1857, 


PREPARED WHITE GUT. 


PERCHA ENAMEL 


The simplest and most effectual REMEDY + 
CAYED TEETH or TOOTHACHE, no mater 
decayed. It excludes the Air, and becomes as! 
the Tooth itself Ten Minutes after insero™ 
Opinions of the Press.) eal 

Sold by most respectable Chemists @ 
Country, at ls. 6d. per Box; free by Post. = 
direct of the Sole Inventors, Messrs. GA! . il 
Old-established DENTISTS, 33 LUDGA! i 
LONDON; and 134 DUKE STREET, tere : 
Every one can use the Enamel, ample Direc 
enclosed. 





The PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS sné Se 
extremely soft and easy, yielding » th ial tet 
feet, without the least pressure or palm’ .. 
valuable relief to all who suffer from Comm | 
Gout, Chilblains, or any tenderness of ide 
PANNUS CORIUM sold by the Yard of °™ 

HALL and CO., Patentees, - Welling 
Strand, leading to Waterloo Bridge 
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THE WIT AND OPINIONS OF DOUGLAS 
JERROLD. 
COLLECTED BY HIS SON, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


WISHES. 
FootisH and wicked wishes do not fly upwards; but, 
there is no doubt of it, descend below; where, though 
they are but bodiless syllables, they are often fashioned 
by the imps into pins and needles, and straightway 
returned to the world to torment their begetter. 


MARRIAGE. 

The marriage of a loved child may seem to a parent 

akind of death. Yet therein a father pays but a just 

debt. Wedlock gave him the good gift: to wedlock, 
then, he owes it. 


A SAILOR’S IDEA OF THE LAW. 

Beelzebub’s ship. It is neither privateer, bomb- 
ship, nor letter of marque. It is built of green timber, 
manned with loplolly boys and marines; provisioned 
with mouldy biscuit and bilge-water, and fires nothing 
but red-hot shot: there’s no grappling with or board- 
ing her: she always sails best in a storm, and founders 
in fair weather. 

PLATONIO LOVE. 

Plato was ever a good master of the ceremonies— 
just introducing people, and then politely making his 
bow. 

TRUTH. 
In this world truth can wait; she’s used to it. 


A JOVIAL BROKER. 
He levies a distress as though he brought a card 
“of invitation; giggles himself into possession; makes 
_ out the inventory with a chuckle; and carts off chairs 
|) and tables to “ Begone, dull care!” or, “ How merrily 
| We live that shepherds be !” 


WHITE SAVAGES. 
Do not imagine that they are the only savages 
| whose Skins are soot-colour, who wear rings through 
their noses, stick parrot’s feathers in their woolly hair, 
| ‘2d bow to Mumbo Jumbo as their only deity. They 
_ 8 to be found amongst the whitest, the most carefully 
dressed, and most pious of London. 


WORDS. 
{n their intercourse with the world, people should 
Rot take words as so much genuine coin of standard 


metal, but merely as counters that people play with, 
Lg 








WHOLESOME IDLENESS. 
Talk not of the idleness which is full of quiet 
thoughts. Is it idle to be up with the day—to feel 
the balmy coolness of a rich May-dew—to watch the 
coming splendour of the sun—to see the young lambs 
leap—to hear singing, a mile above us, the strong- 
throated lark, the spirit of the scene is this idle? 
Yet by some ’tis called so. The sluggard who wakes 
half the night to lay lime-twigs for poor honesty the 
next day; the varlet who acknowledges no villainy on 
the safe side ofan act of parliament,—he calls one a 
loiterer and a time-killer ; be it so—it does not spoil 
the fishing. Idle! why, angling is in itself a system 
of morality ! 
DIFFIDENCE. 
It is an acquaintance that hourly picks your pocket ; 
that makes you hob and nob with fustian, when other- 
wise you might jostle it with court-ruffles. 


PATIENCE. 
Once upon a time Patience wanted a nightingale. 
Well, Patience waited, and the egg sang. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE HANGMAN. 

Death would indeed be punishment, could it only 

be administered by the executioner; but as God has 

made it the draught for all men—the inevitable cup 

to be drained to the dregs by all who live—since there 

is not one man privileged to pass it,—is not that a 

strange punishment for the deepest wickedness of 

guilt, if the same evil must at the last foreclose the 
life of the nobly good ? 


BOTTOM’S DESCENDANTS. 

The immortal weaver of Athens hath a host of de- 
scendants; they are scattered throughout every coun- 
try of the world, their moral likeness to their sage 
ancestor becoming stronger in the land of luxury and 
wealth. They are a race marked and distinguished by 
the characteristics of their first parent—omnivorous 
selfishness and invulnerable selfcomplacency. They 
wear the ass’s head, yet know it not; and, heedless of 
the devotion, leave the Titania fortune still to round 
their temples “with eoronets of fresh and fragrant 


flowers.” 
A DIFFERENCE. 


Jerrold one day. met a Scotch gentleman whose 





| name was Leitch, and who explained that he was not 
' f ’ 
| the popular caricaturist John Leech. 


Jerrold. “I’m aware of that; you're the Seotch- 
| man with the i-t-c-h in your name.” 
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HEARTS. 

Every man talks of his neighbour's heart as though 
it was his own watch,—a thing to be seen in all its 
works, and abused for irregular going. 


THE INCONVENIENCES OF POVERTY. 

What wrigglings, and struggiings, and heart-burn- 
ings, are every day acted and ‘endured to stand well 
with the world; that is, to stand without a hole in 
our hat or a damning rent in our small-clothes! The 
modern man is wonderfully spiritualised by this phi- 
losophy ; so much so, that if he can secure to himself 
a display of the collar, he is almost wholly unconscious 
of the absence of the shirt. 


. BACCHUS, 4 

If Bacchus often leads men into quagmires deep , 

as his vats, let us yet do him this justice—he some- | 

times leads them out. Ask your opponent to take 
another glass of wine. 


A TASTE OF MARRIAGE, 


A gentleman described to Jerrold the bride of a 
mutual friend. ‘ Why, he is six foot high, and she is 
the shortest woman I ever saw. What taste, eh ?” 

“Ay,” Jerrold replied, “‘ and only a taste!” 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 


To praise a man for knowledge of the world, is often 
to commend him only for his knowledge of its dirty 
lanes and crooked alleys. Any fool knows the broad 
paths—the squares of life. 


AN HONEST BENEDICT. 


He loved his wife in a plain straightforward fashion ; 
and as he was never lavishly tender to her before com- 
pany, there is the greater reason to believe that he was 
neither savage nor silent to her when alone. For some 
married folks will keep their love, like their jewellery, 
for the eyes of the world; thinking it too fine and too 
precious to wear every day at their fireside. 


COMMENTATORS. 

Worthy folks who too often write on books, as men 
with diamonds write on glass,—obscuring light with 
scratches. 

THE VIRTUES OF BRASS. 

The sympathies of littman nature are mysteriously 
touched by the sounds of a trumpet; brass is the 
greatest essential to human civilisation. The trumpet 
is at once the voice of pomp and of impesture. It 
cries forth the glory of a crown, and publishes the 
whereabout of a fire-eater. It is in its excellence the 
music that keeps the civilised world together. It has 
a voice that calls upon all hearts, whether the thing 
to be seen is a royal procession or a wax-work. What 
would be a monarchy without its trumpets? Verily, 
a dumb peacock. 

THE PRIDE OF SICKNESS. 

With high folks, whenever a sickness shows itself 
in a family, it is treated with so much pomp and cere- 
mony, it can’t make up its mind to leave. 


A COMIC AUTHOR. 

Jerrold was talking about a well-known comic lec- 
turer, and of his tendency to reduce any subject to 
the absurd. He presently exclaimed, ‘“ Egad, sir, that 


—$$—__ 
BETTING-HOUSES. 


Betting-houses we look upon as something wor, 
than the wigwams of savages, where, in token of th. 
victory (whether won by cunning or by skill), hang 
the scalps of so many victims, ripped from the yet 
warm skulls by the conquering barbarian. There is 
hardly a doorway of one of these betting-houses tha 
has not—could we but see it— some horrid trophy— 
some bloody memento of the scalping of the English 
savage within—of the tribe of Blacklegs; a large trip, 
and larger than the olden Chocktaws, and widely Scat 
tered throughout this our Christian London; yes 
seattered—some in drawing-rooms, some in kitchens, 


and glittering with Dutch-metal letters. 


FORCED KNOWLEDGE. 
It’s odd how folks will force disagreeable know. 


defy the stomach-ache. 


NATURE'S CLOCKWORK. 


ture ; and certain and severe the penalty on man for 


ing you will have a smart knock upon the head for 


interest, all the knocks coming down in after-years 
as double ones; for Time, when it trusts at all, takes 
huge interest of intemperance. 


JEWELS. 
Jewels! It’s my belief that when woman was made, 
jewels were invented only to make her the more mis- 


chievous. 
THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


A tree that should yield a common food to all men. 


fruit that, by the confession of the state, is so sustail- 


mortal flavour. 
CERTAIN REFORM. 
hanging is the sure work of a minute. 


THE DRUM DRUMMED OUT. 


and making bloodshed beautiful ; sending him forth: 
terrible reaper in the fields of carnage, and smearitf 
him with human gore as earth’s best painting! Av! 
yet the drum—though beat by a destroying angel- 


ing of the railway-engine. The piston is a more noble 


thoughts and deepest sympathies towards his fe 
than the tramp and measured step of glistening thou 





fellow would vulgarise the day of judgment !” 


defile with fire and sword. 








a 


and some in saloons. A betting-house is something | 
like a den-of-ease to a gin-palace, staring with paint — 


ledge upon us,—crab-apples that we must eat anj_ 


Beautiful is the regularity, the clockwork of na. | 


playing tricks with it. Though Bacchus himself lend | 
you his thyrsus overnight, to advance the hands and | 
post on the hours, it is ten to one that in the mon. | 


your boldness; and even if the knock be delayed, — 
why, it is only deferred, that it may pay itself with | 


Taxes on knowledge are so many government dragons | 
chained about the tree; monsters to guard the very | 


ing, so purifying, and having in it even celestial im | 


To reform man is a tedious and uncertain labour; | 


Mighty is the drum, raising as it does a lust } 
glory in the Christian’s heart, stirring him to slaughtet, | 


ee 


=e ne 


sounds not so musical to us as the panting and snort | 


weapon than the sword; the whirl and rush ant) 
thunder of the train grander, more truly sublime | 


more suggestive ofall that ennobles man in his ae 
iv + & 


sands, shaking the earth they too soon are abou! t0 
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THE PETTICOAT. 

Live in a palace without a petticoat—'tis but a | 
lace to shiver in. Whereas, take off the house-top, | 
preak every window, make the doors creak, the chim- | 
neys smoke, give free entry to sun, wind, and rain— 
still will a petticoat make the hovel habitable; nay, 
bring the little household gods crowding about the 
| fireplace. 
| CONCEIT. 
It is wonderful to think how near conceit is to in- 
sanity; and yet how many folks are suffered to go 
free, and foaming with it! 


TRUTH. 

He who in this world resolves to speak only the 
truth, will speak only what is too good for the mass 
of mankind to understand, and will be persecuted ac- 
cordingly. 

THE STROLLING PLAYER. 

He is the merry preacher of the noblest, grandest 
lessons of human thought. He is the poet’s pilgrim, 
and, in the forlornest by-ways and abodes of men, calls 
forth new sympathies—sheds upon the cold dull trade 
of real life an hour of poetic glory, “making a sun- 
shine in a shady place.” He informs human clay with 
thoughts and throbbings that refine it; and for this 

he was for centuries “a rogue and a vagabond,” and 
_ is, even now, a long, long day’s march from the vantage- 
ground of respectability. 





1} SPIES. 


! He who turns spy for pleasure, wouldn't stickle to 
| be hangman for business. 


t 
‘ 


A NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE. 


| 
| A pretentious young gentleman, elaborately dressed 
| for an evening party, and whose hair was of a decidedly 
inflammatory hue, once thrust his head into the smok- 
| ing-room of the Museum Club, and exclaimed, “ Egad, 
I can’t stay in this cloud.” 
rold, “ how it can hurt you. 
must be smoke.” 
diately withdrawn. 


**I don’t see,” replied Jer 
Where there’s fire, there 
The inflammatory head was imme- 


A BROKEN CHARACTER. 


The character that needs law to mend it is hardly 
worth the tinkering. 


ELEGANT PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 

They painted me with a military cloak slipping off 
my shoulders, my hand, with ten rings upon it, sup- 
| Porting my head, my forehead an enormous piece of 
| White paint, and my eyes fixed upon a star, poetically 
| Placed in the corner of the picture within an inch of 
| the frame. I was seated on a rock, with a very hand- 
|| Some inkstand beside me, and my right hand grasping, 
| 48 ifin a spasm of inspiration, an eagle’s feather. Al- 
| together I made a very pretty show. 








MARRIAGE FALLACIES. 
What is enough for one, it has been said, is enough 
for two. 
| could learn figures. Now Hymen is a better arith- 
| Metician, taught as he is by butcher and baker. Love 


But this is the ignorance of Cupid, who never | 
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RED TAPE AND ITS VICTIMS. 
The bowstring is unknown in free and happy Eng- 
land; but be sure of it, innocent reader, red tape has 
its daily victims. 


THE MIND OF CHILDHOOD. 


Is not the mind of childhood the tenderest, holiest 
thing this side heaven? Is it not to be approached 
with gentleness, with love,—yes, with a heart-worship 
of the great God from whom, in almost angel-inno- 
cence, it has proceeded ? A creature undefiled by the 
taint of the world, unvexed by its injustice, unwearied 
by its hollow pleasures. A being fresh from the source 
of light, with something of its universal lustre in it. 
If childhood be this, how holy the duty to see that, in 
its onward growth, it shall be no other! To stand as 
a watcher at the temple, lest any unclean thing should 
enter it. 

THE LAUREL. 

An accursed plant of fire and blood. Count up all 
the crowns of Cesar, and for the honest healthful 
service of man, are they worth one summer cabbage ? 


A DISHONEST SERVANT. 


A lady once took a servant with the finest charac- 
ter for honesty, and only a week afterwards detected 
her giving three cold potatos to a little hurdy-gurdy 
foreigner with white mice ! 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

The British constitution is like an eel; you may 
flay it, and chop it to bits; yet for all that the pieces 
will twist and wriggle again. It is elastic—peculiarly 
elastic ; that is why it gets mauled about so much. 
Just as boys don’t mind what tricks they play upon 
cats, because, poor devils, somebody to spite them 
has said they've got nine lives. 


HEARTLESS MISTRESSES. 

They think poor servants have no more flesh and 
blood than a porridge-skillet. They can have their 
comfortable courtings in their parlours and drawing- 
rooms; and then, with their very toes at the fire, they 
can abuse a poor servant for only whispering a bit of 
love—all among the snow perhaps—in the area. 


THE WRECK AND THE JOLLY-BOAT. 

“Have you seen the wife of poor Augustus ?” a 
gentleman asked Jerrold, referring to a friend. “ No; 
what’s the matter?” said Jerrold. “ Why, I can assure 
you, she’s a complete wreck.” ‘“ Then, I suppose,” 
replied Jerrold, “he'll be the jolly-boat to put off from 
her.” 

A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

Jerrold met a fop one day, who languidly offered 
him two fingers. Jerrold, not to be outdone, thrust 
forward a single finger, saying, ‘“ Well, who shall it 
be ?” 

BEAUTY. 

Beauty! it’s like a guinea; when it’s once changed 

at all, it’s gone in a twinkling. 


THE AUTHOR OF “10N.”’ 





| ‘1 cottage is pretty enough for boys and girls; but 
me . 


house and stabling. 
_eomnnn—>» 


n and women like a larger mansion, with coach- | 
| “ have you any more Ions in the fire ? 


“Well, Talfourd,” said Jerrold, on meeting the late 
eminent judge and author one day near Temple Bar, 
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THE CURSE OF GAME. 
The white ant is the curse of its region. 


It travels | 


in myriads, and suffering nothing to oppose its progress, | 


consumes—say naturalists—huts and houses in its way. 
Now the game-laws are the white ants of rustic England. 


On the one hand they threaten the social being of the | 


farmer, whilst, more destructive, they incite to crime. 
Hares run about like the fabled pigs, with knives and 
forks in them, crying to all beholders, “Come and kill 
me ;° whilst the pheasant crows from the bough the 
doom of the poacher. And the landlords of England, 
with but few exceptions, refuse to abate the nuisance. 
A few noblemen, it is true, have given up the preserva- 
tion of game; but many still worship it as a sacred 
part of their exclusiveness—an aristocratic god—and 
one too often served with human blood. 


A MEAN MAN, 
He grudges a canary his sugar, and counts out 
grains of barley to his horse by tens. 
THE SWORD OF GLORY ON HIRE. 
A peasant, with sickle and scythe, seeking work, is 
an honest, honourable object. 


He goes “amid the alien corn,” and reaps the food 
necessary to man. He is a worthy son of toil, and truly 
fulfils hismission. A gentleman, with a sword to let-— 
with so much cold steel to rip, and gash, and stab withal 
—is, we think, another sort of person. He works in a 
very different field ; and his labour—hireling, as he is of 
blood—brings in another sort of harvest. <A soldier of 
fortune, a mere day-worker in the field of glory—letting 





ei 
ache ; and so, by degrees, I liked the playhouse more 
and the writs less. And one day, when Simcox told 
me to go and serve a writ upon the very actor who 
used to do me so much good,—for he was always the 
cock of the walk, as far as virtue went,—I gave him 
such a speech about “ Tremble, villain! for there is ap 
eye,” that the old fellow gasped again. When he haq 
recovered himself enough to fling a ruler at my head, 
I put my cap on, and turned my back upon the law, 


——, 
Se, 








SORRENTO. 
By J. ROWBOTHAM. 


Sorrento, Surrentum, Syrentum, are the modern, the Latin, 
and the Greek names of a minor colony in Campania, origin. 
ally founded by Greeks, who are said to have derived its 
name, Syrentum, from the neighbouring rocks, the Sirannse 
(Zi Galli), the supposed habitation of the Sirens. One would 
think that this were ancient derivation enough, before the 
time of Ulysses, that history should assert that along these 
shores “ Father Ulysses with the subtle eyes” had sailed; 
that these were the cliffs that echoed to the Sirens’ song, 


'when they “sat upon the rocks and fluted to the morning 


| sea.” 


He would assist, how- | this, would derive its origin from Shem, the son of Noah, 


ever humbly, in the great work of this working world. | Suffice it, however, that the place is of undoubted Greek 


himself out to a foreign master, to do devil's mischief | 


upon his fellow-creatures—is, in our opinion, a Cain, in 
uniform, upon so much a day. 
GAMBLING HOUSES. 

Many a house in this town is a swan house, all 
white and fair outside; but only think of the black- 
legs that are working out of sight! 

GOOD AND ILL LUCK. 
Shall not one varlet ruffle it in mobs, flounder 


_the supply of the baths, &c. with water. 


through many dirty ways, struggle through a maze of. 


briers, and still have his good name—we mean his 
superfine cloak—without a wrinkle in it, a spot upon 
it, a tear, yea, even the fracture of a thread in it? 
And vet, put the same cloak upon another, and, though 


Nevertheless, a reverend historian, not satisfied with 


foundation, and was a favourite retreat, or watering-place, of 
the Romans,—esteemed by them as highly for the loveliness 
of its scenery as it is still renowned with us. 

In the middle ages this city was, like many others of 
Italy, an independent republic, and to this day is surrounded 
with extensive walls and numerous towers of medizval ar. 
chitecture, all now rapidly going to ruin,—indeed, their decay 
is not less complete than that of the remains of the public 
buildings of the Romans, several of which still exist, es- 
pecially a large fountain, and other works connected with 
Even more than 
its beauty, its wine was famous with the Romans, despite 
the saying of Tiberius that it was only vinegar, and owed 
its credit to the physicians. What it was we may surmise 
ourselves from the fact, that to bring it to fashionable per- 
fection required tweuty-five years in store: a thin-bodied 
wine would be pretty sure to justify Tiberius’s saying in 
that time. 

Far beyond fabled singers, or wine, or walls, the memory 
of Sorrento remains with us as being the birthplace of Tasso, 
whose father’s house is still in existence, although the ac- 
tual room of the poet’s nativity has been destroyed by the 
encroachments of the sea. Here he was born and bred; and 
here, after the years of his confinement, he returned, ex- 


_ pressing himself happy and delighted to be in the homely 


he shall suffer from a easual jostling, though he shall | 


tread a muddy walk carefully as a cat, and only tarry 


a& moment to gather a dog-rose from a bush at the. 
Wayside, and—phew !—what an unseemly rumpling of | 


his garment—what splashes of foulest mud upon it! 


TEACHING THE YOUNG ATTORNEY. 


house again. Another poet has connected himself with 
Sorrento,—Robert Browning having chosen for the scene of 
one of his most admirable pieces, “The Englishman 


Italy,” the Piano di Sorrento; to which poem all should 


‘Tis a great place for morals—the playhouse, Peter. | 


As I say, it quite drew me back into the paths of virtue. 
Old Simecox, my master, to keep me active, used to 
give me a shilling for every writ I served. He used 
to say, there was nothing like rubbing a young dog's 
nose in the blood to make him sharp after the game. 
Well, with these shillings I used to go to the Coburg 
gallery. That gallery was my salvation. When I used 
to see the villain, who'd been so lucky all through the 
piece, chopped down like chopped wood at the last, 


ni\ COnSCle nce used to stir worse than the stomach- 


refer who wish to see how perfectly a poet can describe & 


perfect scene. 

Mr. Rowbotham has chosen his standing-place beneath 
an arch of Roman workmanship, as can be determined by 
the shape of its long flat bricks,—thick tiles that they are, 
—whence we can see the road that creeps up the cliffs into 
the town, guarded at one place by a tower of medieval 
work,—massive, square, almost windowless, and having 4 
bartizan upon its top. Round the great arch grows the vine, 
bearing the same grape as of old; and just in the sunlight 
there sits a woman, whose ancestors might have seen the 
walls builded round the town, might have dressed the win 
Tiberius abused, or might have carried on trade with the 
neighbouring great medieval port of Amalfi, when it was ® 
Queen of the Sea, and the entrepét for the East to the W se" 

The picture is in the exhibition of the New Society ® 
Water-Colours. L. L. 
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THE TEMPLE LANE TRAGEDY. 


Part I. 


Ir was in the month of May, 185—. 

It was early in the morning. That is to say, it was 
morning more agreeably to convention than according 
to fact. It was morning by the clock, for St. Dunstan's 
had just tolled out the hour of two; but it was still 
night to all real intents and purposes, for it wanted a 
long while yet to daybreak, and no midnight could 
have been duller, or denser, or blacker. The rain was 
coming down heavily in those long, liquid streaks 
which preserve their form, and can be traced out from 


falling on the stones each with a noisy, individual plash, 
quite bewildering when echoed and imitated on all 
sides by similar sounds. The pavement was dazzling 
in its brightness, it was so uncommonly wet, and gave 
such multiplied reflections of the gas-lamps. Many a 
bourgeois Dives, roused in his first sleep by the steady 
pattering upon his window-sill, turned in his eider- 
down swaddlings with a murmured—* What beautiful 
rain! How it will bring on the peas!” Many a 
vagrant Lazarus crouched nearer to his canine friends 
for warmth and dryness, not thinking about peas,— and 
by no means blessing the rain. 

It was not from mere hazard, or that it was a good 
name, that I have made mention of the church of 
St. Dunstan. The scene is at the end of Chancery 
Lane; and a gentleman without an umbrella, and very 
wet, was to have been seen on the May morning under 
mention crossing over Fleet Street obliquely towards 
the gate leading into the Middle Temple. The reader 
acquainted with the topography of the neighbourhood 
will at once perceive that St. Dunstan’s was the nearest 
church-clock, and therefore the most likely to be heard 
to strike by the gentleman crossing Fleet Street. 
St. Dunstan’s struck two, then. 
the road, and sounded the knocker of the gates leading 
into the Temple. The wicket-door opened—by in- 
visible agency, it would seem, to any who did not know 
that the shapeless heap of woollen wrappers behind was, 
in fact, so far a portion of humanity as what is called a 
night-porter can ever aspire to. The door opened. 
No questions were asked. Perhaps the knock was of a 
familiar sound ; or perhaps it was no odds to the porter 
who wanted admission. The gentleman entered, and 
passed on his way down Temple Lane. The gentleman 
was, bodily, very wet; mentally, he appeared to be 
more comfortable. He was walking, not hurriedly ; 
and as he walked he sang with considerable fluency, 


and what musical critics call aplomb,—he sang Mozart's 
La ei darem. 





Now, if the reader has perception— and of course 
the reader has, almost invariably —he will rapidly 
explain to himself how it was the air in question was 


perlormed successfully under such depressing circum- 
stances, 


c} 


‘aracter I have started with, which is only leading me 


} ‘ ° rt 
that the gentleman on his way down Temple Lane, 


The gentleman crossed | 





But first let me dispense with the anonymous — 


his dwelling up three pair of stairs in Rowden Build- 
ings, which, as every one knows, are nearly at the end 
of Temple Lane, and abut on to the river. And now 
the reader can go on to explain to himself that La ci 
darem is a duet for soprano and barytone, and that for an 
individual barytone to be singing it as a solo, joyously, 
wet through the while, at two o'clock in the morning, 
in Temple Lane, must be because his imagination has 
supplied the voice of the soprano required for the 
accurate performance of the music ; and because of that 
singer conjured up by his imagination, he entertains 
views of a favourable and flattering character. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Royston, cutting short his vocal- 


isation in the middle of a bar—*Ah! Bella Brownsmith 


among their brother lines of water like cords in a net, is a stunner, by Jove!” 


He was fond of that mythological adjuration, and 
often flavoured his conversation with it. Certainly it 
had the advantage of being classical, and of all the 
respectability that age could give it, being one of the 
oldest oaths to be found in the books of the recording 
angel. 

“By Jove, she is a stunner! Dear Bella! Bella 
mia! Iwish she were—Why not? Shouldn't wonder 
if old Brownsmith were to cut up well. I should say 
he was warm. That style of man don’t stop thirty 
years in the Red Ink Office and save nothing. She's a 
clipping soprano voice. Canter says it’s only a mezzo: 
I know better. Why, she can touch A without raising 
her eyebrows. How good she is in Zacea la notte! 
Those are jolly little musical réunions, by Jove! They 
should get a better bass than Canter, though. He don't 
sound bad in a chorus, but he will do a solo; and his 
Pro peccatis !— awful, by Jove! 
he went on singing. 

It may, perhaps, prevent any mistake, if I state at 
once that Mr. Royston was not a vocalist by profession. 
According to the Law List, he was a barrister of some 
three years’ standing, otherwise it would be rather 
difficult to define what he was. He had been called, 
and possessed a wig and a gown, and so far he was a 
barrister; on the other hand, he had no business, nor 
did he lay himself out to secure any. That he occa- 
sionally visited the Bank of England, and that for a few 
days afterwards he was a little flush of money, and 
there was joy amongst his tradesmen; that he played 
the key-bugle, and read novels in the French tongue ; 
that he had been seen coming out of newspaper-offices 
in the Strand, and occasionally had his pockets burdened 
with proofs; that he had been known to do some 
translations for the book-trade, could sing light bary- 
tone songs, was well up in the news of the hour, and 
had written verses that were poetry—almost, was 
about all society knew, and all it cared to know. For 
he was good-looking, wore good clothes, had whiskers 
of an aristocratic calibre, and his ostensible profession 
was that of a gentleman. 
be known ? 


La ci darem”—and 





What more was required to 
There’s many a man journeying in the 
social world who cannot give one-half so reputable an 
account of himself. And so Jack’s passport was univer- 


sally visé, and smilingly returned to him, and he was 
‘nto tautological embarrassments, and at once declare 


‘nsing La ci darem, is John Royston, Esq., more 


familiarly known as Jack Royston, who is journeying to 














asked here, there, and everywhere,—and he generally 
went; and he could find a knife and fork at a good 
many tables, and might continue to do so, no doubt, so 
long as he could supply himself with white hand- 
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kerchiefs and gloves, dress-coat and lacquered boots, 


as the words rung out in the stillness, and lingered jp 


and maintain the appearance of not in the least want- | 


ing a dinner, or indeed anything else, of anybody. I 
am afraid it has always been like this; and, to go back 


once more to the parable, I dare say Lazarus might | 


have had a dinner now and then—even with the rich | 


man-—if he had not been so desperately hungry and | 


poverty-stricken altogether. It would be so shocking, 
says Society, to sit down to dinner with a starving man ! 
So shocking! wouldn't it, now? And so only the full- 
bellied get invitations. 

“ Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night, Job.” 

This interchange of salutations, in which both stuck 
to fact and ignored the clock, took place between Mr. 
Royston, whom we have been keeping in Temple Lane 
all this while, in the wet, too, and another huddle of 
wrappers, containing another porter, crouched in the 
archway leading up to Pump Court. 

“Very wet, sir.” 

“Very, by Jove!” 

And Mr. Royston was nearing the outer door of his 
dwelling, and not without joy. In fact, he must have 
been possessed of wonderful spirits to have kept up so 
gleefully as he had, considering how wet he was,—how 
he was altogether limp, and crumpled, and dripping. 
Yet he was still occupied with Mozart's air, although he 
only hummed it now. Job’s abrupt good night had 
snapped off his less subdued vocalisation; but he 
hummed it nevertheless. In fact, as he himself phrased 
it, in explanation of his exuberant good temper, in that 
disguised language in which he and others delight 
sometimes to envelope their meanings, he felt that 
night “no end of spoons on Bella Brownsmith !” 

How he came to know the Brownsmiths nobody 
exactly knew. Somehow music had been a mutual 
magnet. Miss Brownsmith found Jack’s light bary- 
tone, as she said, such a great assistance in duet- 
singing; and Jack found Bella, as he said, such a 
stunner to sing with. And so they did the duet in 
Semiramide, and the duet in Lucia, and the duet in the 
Favorita, and, in short, any duet for soprano and 
barytone that they could get hold of; and had practising 
evenings and performing evenings, and so on, until 
Jack became an habitual and recognised visitor at Mr. 
Brownsmith’s house in Brunswick Square. It was 
from an evening devoted to musical entertainment that 


he was returning on the morning I have introduced | 


him, in a very wet state, to the reader. 

Temple Lane looked grim and weird enough as Jack 
passed down it towards Rowden Buildings. The rain 
streamed down the tall, gaunt houses, and rattled along 
the gutters hurriedly, for the road slopes down towards 
the river, and stood in vaporous beads upon the glass 
panes of the gas-lamps, dimming them as tears dim 
bright eyes. And the trees in the smaller Temple 





Gardens could be heard to rustle and shiver, and | 
desperately clash their bare wet boughs together, as | 


though they, too, had had quite enough of the rain. 
And no lights gleamed in the windows, and no sounds 
of humanity could be traced, save the echo of Mr. 
Royston’s own footfalls, as they sounded slushily on the 
wet pavement. Even Job’s sepulchral good night had 
about it, by contrast, something genial and refreshing, 


the moist air. The silhouette of the old Hall stoo, 
dense and impenetrable, and made the black sky Jog. 
black by comparison. All was cheerless enough ; }y, 
use, perhaps, had nerved Mr. Royston against ap, 
depressing influence to be so derived, or his thought; 
on the pleasures he had but just passed through armeg 
him against discomfort. So, still humming, he turneg 
into the doorway of the house which contained }js 
chambers, and proceeded leisurely to mount the stairs 
He proceeded leisurely, as any man would who hag 
to pass over more than eighty steps to reach his des. 
tination. Mr. Royston inhabited the topmost tene. 
ment of the house, and so it was some moments before 
he arrived at his own door, having passed, on his way 
up, the offices, on the ground floor, of Messrs. Docket 
and Tacking, Solicitors ; the chambers, on the first flooy. 
of Mr. Leader, Q.C., and the eminent Mr. Bluebag ; and. 
on the second floor, of Mr. Grinder, Special Pleader, ang 
Mr. Crammer, Home Circuit. He arrived, then, on the 
third-floor landing, where was the door of his ow 
residence, ifscribed in large black letters “Mr, J, 
Royston,” and also the door of the rooms adjoining, en- 
dorsed “ Mr. Nacker.” 

Jack opened his door with his key. Within was a 
second door, which was unfastened. He entered a dark 
and narrow passage, upon which the doors of his sitting 
and bed-rooms opened on the one side, and on the other 
a spare room and pantry. 

He was feeling his way with his hand for a small 
shelf, upon which he ought to find his candlestick. 

“Confound Mrs. Grady! She’s always forgetting 
something. Oh, here it is!” 

His hand struck against the candle. 
menced a further search. 

“As usual! When there are matches there’s no 
candle, and when there’s a candle there are no matches! 
Never mind; I'll light it at the gas-lamp on tle 
stairs.” 

He turned to go down the stairs to where the lamp 
was fixed, but, changing his mind again — 

“Bah! there must be matches on the chimney: 
piece.” 

And he returned to his rooms, groped his way along 
the passage till he found the door of his sitting-room, 
turned the handle and went in. All was darkness, 0 
course. The room was not large, and to find his way 
to the fire-place was not difficult, especially as no blind 
was drawn over the window, and its locality was, con 
sequently, traceable, and formed a guide to the othe! 
portions of the apartment. He moved his hand along 
the chimney-piece, and having first upset, ultimately 
recovered the match-box, and struck alight. He wa 
turning gently, so as not to destroy the feeble flame 
the newly-ignited match, towards the candlestick © 
the table, when a sudden vague alarm struck him 1 
the first time, and, with a start, he lost the light he ha 
been in such pains to obtain. A dread, or rather a col 
sciousness stole over him, and, as it did so, the pe 
spiration burst out in large drops upon his foreh¢2 
and a violent trembling seized him—a conscioushe 
that something strange had happened. He felt, rath“ 
than knew from having seen—the light he had ' 
tained had been so brief and so feeble—that there ¥* 


Then com- 
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come one besides himself in the room — that there, close 
to him, within two inches of his hand, seated in his 
favourite chair, was some one-—whom he did not, could 
not, know! A moment of condensed agony was spent 
in again striking a light! His hand trembled so 
violently he could hardly draw the match against the 
rough paper on the box for ignition, and, having drawn 
it, his hard breathing nearly extinguished the flame. 
ut. sure enough, sitting where he had known it must 
be, was the figure of a man leaning back in the chair, 
his head bowed forward, but his eyes gazing intently 
in the direction where Jack Royston was standing! 
For some moments the two men seemed to stare at 
each other in a paralysed and ghastly manner. 

“Who the devil are you ?” 

But Jack Royston could hardly speak the words ; 
his throat was fevered, his tongue was parched, and his 
heart was throbbing with a force acutely painful. 
had hardly spoken them when the conviction came to 
him of their utter inutility. The strange man had not 
spoken—had not moved one muscle. He sat rigid— 
motionless ; his eyes glaring wide open, yet vacantly— 
soullessly. Jack bounded towards him with an abrupt 
impulse. He found him stiff and cold. Likely enough. 
The man was stone dead! 

It was not a comfortable thing, or a pacifying, or an 


agreeable thing, to encounter such a blot desecrating his | 


Penates as was this dead man,—his dead eyes staring 
deadly at nothing, and his dead feet dangling on to the 
hearth-rug, and his dead body blocking up Jack Roy- 
ston’s pet arm-chair. It was staggering—confusing. 


He. 





the road without hat, and, heedless of the never-ceasing 
rain, plunging through the miry road, and splitting the 
graveyard silence of the inn with loud cries for “ Help! 
help! help!” 

Job soon came running towards him—that is to 
say, with as near an approach to a run as Job was 
capable of. Jack, in a breathless and agitated manner, 
endeavoured to convey to him some notion of the strange 
scene he had left up in his chambers. Job did not in 
the least understand what had happened, but he whistled 
in a subdued and prolonged manner, by way of acknow- 
ledging his receipt of the marvels conveyed to him, 
having first given a steady gaze at the narrator, to 
ascertain that the strange story, and the strange manner 
in which it was delivered, did not arise from any un- 
certain action of the brain, induced by superfluous liba- 
tion. Whether his experience in such cases enabled 
him to acquit Mr. Royston of all suspicion, or that he 


really saw it was necessary to accede to the demand 


It was a most fearful non-sequitur to any preceding | 


incident in Jack Royston’s life. 
took away his breath and his senses. 


It was a blow that | 
A live man) 


would have been nothing. He could have understood | 
At length they arrived at the top, Jack breathing 


that. There was sense in that. And Jack prayed in- 
wardly for a second that the man would yet get up and 
hit him, and they might have a fight. 


He longed to get | 


back to something that was real, and precedented, and > 


intelligible. But a dead man—stark dead !—#in the 
chair in which so many jolly pipes had been smoked 


and jolly glasses drunk,—in the room in which so many | 


jolly fellows had met,—where all was redolent of the 


comfortable, the human, the living! Death—in the 


dark hours of the morning, in the silence and the | 
gloom—haunting his home ; not spiritually —not spec- | 
fearful, the bright, magnified light shining on each 


trally—but bodily—coldly—clammily. It was strange 
—strange ? It was frightful! 


Though he did not set | 


up tor a man of valour, Jack Royston had as much 


courage as most people, perhaps more than a good 
many, 
mind the first instant of such a situation. He felt a 
strange swimming in his head. He glared wildly 
i the room with an air of bewildered helplessness. 
if 


accustomed place. 


Y 


. The books on the shelves, the 
iy ires on the walls—French mezzotints—*“ Les Yeux 
Blows 8." “Fleur de Marie,” “Le Premier Baiser,” &c., 
he foils in the corner, the tea-caddy on the side-table, 
‘he statuette of Dorothea— all were there. Then came 
, ong inclination to sink down in a faint on the 
¥ abandoned in favour of the more precipitate 
, “sure of dashing blindly from the place, leaping 
“own the stairs at peril of his neck, hurrying out into 


Few would have had very great presence of. 


could just perceive that everything else was in its | 


that he should go at once to Rowden Buildings (for that 
that was required of him was all he could understand), 
Job at once turned back to mount to Mr. Royston’s 
chambers. Jack, pale and breathless, ran up the stairs 
two, and three, and four at a time, having to wait on 
each landing for the more deliberate ascent of Job, who 
came clattering on in heavy wooden-soled boots, that 
appeared to be maintained on his legs and ankles by 
haybands, interwoven and wound round in a subtle 
and ingenious manner. Quite a little shower was 
falling from the many and wet capes of Job’s huge 
over-coat—a wonderful garment, that might have been 
the result of a congress of watchmen and hackney- 
coachmen, it was so perfect a type of the taste in coats 
of those extinct genera. Large moist impressions of 
his boot-soles were left on the stairs as he clattered up. 


quickly from renewed agitation as he approached the 
scene of his alarms, and Job breathing heavily from the 
fatigues of the ascent. They entered the sitting-room. 
There, sure enough, as Jack Royston had endeavoured 
to convey to Job, was the dead man leaning back in 
the chair, his head bowed on his chest, and his eyes 
open, and fixed in a blank, awful stare. Job turned 
his lantern on the wretched man’s face, as though the 
lighted candle on the table did not sufficiently reveal 
to him the horrible marvel. But the face looked so 


rigid lineament, that he was glad to turn away the 
lantern again, directing its rays, as he did so, into each 
corner of the room, and afterwards towards the window, 
and then under the table. Neither of the men had 
spoken. But, having exhausted his survey, and not 
knowing exactly what to do next, Job turned and gazed 
steadily at Mr. Royston. 

“He was like that when I came in, but five minutes 
ago,” cried Jack abruptly, almost violently, as though 
he had read some terrible accusation in his companion’s 
eyes. “I have not been in five minutes.” 

“TI know,” says Job. “I sce you pass. 


singing.” 


You was 


9” 


“ But what am I to do? 

Job looked bewildered. 

“T'll spring the rattle. It 
said. 


will fetch up George,” he 


He went down to the staircase window, which 
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looked on to the Lane, leaned out, and sprung his 
rattle; waited a few seconds, and then repeated the 
process. Shortly afterwards came the noise of some 
one hurrying down the Lane. 

“ What is it?” a husky voice inquired. 

“Come up.” 

Job shut the window. He returned soon after with 
a little old man, in a great-coat the duplicate of his 


own, a red nightcap drawn over his ears, and very | 


nearly over his eyes. 


“ Here’s a rummy start, George!” says Job; and he | 


put his friend in possession of the facts of the case, so 
far as he himself comprehended them. George scratched 
his head with severity and deliberation, then proceeded 
to the same line of conduct in regard to his lantern as 





aca. 
young man, apparently about twenty-six, perhaps hard]y 
so much, The face was sunburnt, but wan and wom, 
The eyes, gray in colour, were deeply set. The featureg 
small, irregular, but not unhandsome. The brow beetled 
over, The lips were thin. The hair cut close, and 
dark brown in colour. The man had worn his beard. 
which was long, but rather scanty, and much lighte; 
in colour than the hair. The hands were well shaped, 
though sinewy and attenuated. The clothes were yoy 
new, but were respectable. A cloth cap with a peak 
had fallen on the ground. The officers proceeded to 
take an inventory of the contents of the pockets 
There were no papers or memoranda of any kind, ex. 


cept a fragment of La Presse newspaper, some weeks 


Job had adopted with the one he carried ; and stopping | 


ultimately, as his predecessor in the process had done, 
gazed intently at Jack, without having as yet uttered a 
syllable. 

Jack began to perceive that the assistants he had 
called in were not likely to be of particular service to 
him—at any rate, in the way of counsel. His presence 
of mind was gradually returning to him. 
he said, “this is a very strange case. 
You must go in- 


* Ge rege,” 
We cannot leave things as they are. 
stantly and get a doctor here as quick as you can.” 

George began to think who was the nearest. There 
was Doctor Carson in Fleet Street; and yet he would 
hardly do; he was only there from twelve till five in 
the daytime. . 

“There's a surgeon at the bottom of Essex Street — 
Mr. Randall. He will be the nearest. You must go 


and knock him up. He must come directly. You 
must also bring in a policeman. Do you hear? As 


quick as you can.” 

George nodded his head and went off. 

Jack took hold of the dead man’s hand, not without 
a shudder—it was quite cold. He felt for a pulse, but 
vainly ; listened for the beating of the heart ; opened 
his watch-case, and held the polished interior to the 
man’s mouth, to see if he yet breathed. 

“Tt is too late, I am afraid,” he said ; “ but it is best 
to have a doctor in.” 

Job shook his head affirmatively. 

» “You look pale, old man,” says Jack. “Suppose 
you have a glass of brandy. I don’t think it would do 
either of us any harm.” 

Job was affirmative again. Mr. Royston poured 
out the brandy into two wine-glasses. Job took one, 
and flung the contents dexterously down his throat, as 
though he were swallowing a nauseous drug he did not 
want to taste. 
the better for it. 

George returned with Mr. Randall, the surgeon, and 


Each had a second glass, and seemed 


two policemen. 
called up to dress and proceed to the direction given, 
he had gone on into Fleet Street, and secured the two 
officers. All arrived simultaneously at Mr. Royston’s 
chambers. 

The doctor went straight to the dead man. 

“7 can be of no use here.” he said, * This man has 
been dead some hours.” 


All looked at 


amine the corpse more intently. 


other. and then turned to exX- 
It was the body ofa 


each 














old. There were eleven pounds in gold in an old clasp 
purse, and two sovereigns loose in his right waistcoat 
pocket. There were no keys; no silver or copper 
money; no watch. There was a coloured India silk 
handkerchief, without mark. Indeed, there was no 
mark upon any of the clothes; except that upon the 
buttons of the waistcoat, underneath, round the shank, 
were iinpressed, “ Hepper, Tailor, Broadway, New York.” 

The policemen took notes of the results of this 
investigation; the doctor was endeavouring to dis- 
cover the cause of death. 

“Very odd. No wound—no smell of poison—no 
appearance of strangulation.” And he undid the un- 
fortunate man’s neck-handkerchief, which was tied 
loosely in a sailor's knot. “ Well, I can do nothing 
more; so I may as well go home. There will be a 
post-mortem, of course. You will know where to find 
me, if I am wanted. Good night—good night!” 
And he was gone. 

The police proceeded to examine the premises. 
The window of the sitting-room was fastened on the 
inside. They opened it and looked out. There wasa 
stone parapet outside ; and between it and the window 
a gutter for carrying off the rain, about a foot wide, and 
on which it was possible to walk along, and so gain 
communication, through the top windows, with all the 
other houses in the stack of buildings. 

“ How could this man have possibly got into the 
room?” said Jack; “I cannot understand. The window 
fastened— and the outer door locked !” 

The policemen said nothing ; they looked at each 
other, and one of them made a note. They then con- 
tinued a systematic examination of the room—merely 
looking, however, and seldom disturbing the arrange- 
ment of anything; and having pretty well exhausted 
the one apartment, one of the officers went to carry on 


| . . . . , . . 
a like form in the other part of Mr. Royston’s premises. 
There was a degree of hesitation about leaving Jack 


alone, even with the other policeman and the In» 


| porters, which Jack did not fail to observe. 


Leaving the medical man he had | 
that gentleman as he wiped his forehead. 


“He looks handcuffs, if ever man did,” murmured 
“Tt is tim 
[ thought about myself. Pleasant this! ‘There's 20 
place like home,’ certainly.” 


Probably from that tremendous insight into th 


| frailties and misdeeds of their fellows which policem 


; 
17) 


by their vocation of a necessity acquire, it is qu! 


| evident that the officers in Mr. Royston’s room /#" 


come to look upon him already in the light of a cu!p™ 


and prisoner. Indeed, it was not quite beyond t 


———————. 
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range of probability that No. 97, as he flashed his lan- 
tern about mechanically, in every place where it was 
evident that nothing could possibly be, was composing 
the first paragraph of his evidence, to be delivered in any 
forthcoming investigation that might afford him the 
opportunity : how that, “from information he had re- 
ceived, early on the morning of Tuesday, the 13th of 
May, he had proceeded to No. 10 Rowden Buildings, 
Temple Bar, and apprehended the prisoner at the bar 
for the wilful murder of the deceased,” &c. &c. With 
considerable respect for the force which claims Sir 
Robert Peel as its institutor, I must yet confess that 
| should be very sorry to be tried upon any charge 
whatever by a jury of policemen. Too well I can 
understand how quickly and loudly “ Guilty, my 
lord,” would ring out from the twelve blue uniforms. 
Universal guilt is an unalterable item in the creed of a 
constable. Innocence with them is only another term 
for lucky crime, and the acquitted prisoner we occa- 
sionally read of in the paper, who leaves the court with 
his friends, and, as the president informs him, without 
a stain on his character, is to them only a fortunate 
criminal who has had a close shave of it, and whom 
they would caution to look sharp, as he won't have 
such luck another time. Mr. Royston was occupied 
with some such reflections upon the idiosyncracy of 
the force. 

“T tell you what it is,” he said, at last, jumping up, 
“we can’t go on like this; one of you must come 
round with me to the inspector, and lay the whole thing 
before him. The other, with Job— George, you ’re not 
wanted—can stay here with the body, and see that 
nothing fresh turns up.” ' 

The two policemen were hardly prepared for this 
outburst on the part of the prisoner, and were almost 
suspecting some manceuvre that was to result in an 
attempted escape. However, the advice was put into 
action. Jack departed with No. 97, stopping on his 
way out to knock at the door of Mr. Nacker, with 
whom he had some acquaintance, with a view to put 
him in possession of the facts of the case. The knock- 
ing obtaining no response, Jack came to the conclusion 
that his neighbour was fast asleep or absent from his 
rooms, and went on his way to the police office, accom- 
panied by the constable. 
watchful eye upon every movement of his companion, 
meditating as he walked along a variety of subtle 
schemes for a recapture, in the event of any attempt at 
escape or rescue. 

_ The inspector was a stout, square-built man, very 
tightly buttoned in a well-fitting uniform of the well- 
known colour and design, and of a superior cloth. 
Perhaps the first impression on seeing him was in 
respect to the large amount of chin he had to shave. 
Large folds of flesh encompassed his mouth, like the 
circles that form round a stone flung in the water; and 
a little patch of short cut whiskers sat gracefully, like a 
“rescent-shaped scrubbing-brush, on his either cheek- 
bone. He had little rolling gray eyes, and a short, 


Raw’ ‘ 2 
Nexible nose, which seemed to be composed entirely of 
fristle 





('(yTy 7 m . . . . 
Jipressing, and bending into all conceivable forms. 


“a was a comfortable fire in the office, and two or 
thr 


ree policemen were enjoying themselves in its neigh- 





pee 





and which he had the habit of rubbing, and | 


No. 97 kept a particularly | 








bourhood, warming themselves or falling asleep over 
it. Other officers were busy writing. A little boy, 
wretchedly pale and sickly-looking, was coiled up on a 
bench, having been recently apprehended on the heinous 
charge of being very cold and wet, and having no 
home to go to. In his company was a person most 
respectably attired, but whose gentility of appearance 
was considerably marred by the facts of his being wet 
through, of his being covered in places with a rich 
impasto of mire, and of his being speechlessly drunk. 
He hiccoughed loudly and musically at intervals, in a 
manner that never failed to startle his fellow-offender— 
the little boy. The charges were being entered in 
respect of these two criminals. 

Jack was at length enabled to narrate to the 
inspector the difficulties under which he was placed. 
That officer heard all he had to say, without any 
observation beyond the violent manipulation of his 
nose, in the manner before alluded to. He was toler- 
ably civil for a police inspector, took down the nar- 
rator’s name and address, and the heads of his statement. 
Had a little private conversation with the policeman 
who had accompanied Jack to the station. Something 
to the mortification of that functionary, the inspector 
hardly appeared to acquiesce in his strong opinion 
adverse to Mr. Royston. In fact, the inspector could 
see no reason to detain that gentleman, though he 
warned him that he must hold himself in readiness to 
appear whenever required, for the further investigation 
of the case. 

The interview resulted in other constables being 
despatched with a stretcher to remove the body from 
Rowden Buildings. Jack returned with them; the 
rain still falling heavily. Job and his companion were 
not sorry to be relieved of their vigil; and the body 
was conveyed on the stretcher to the dead-house apper- 
taining to the parish of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. Jack 
had, at length, the satisfaction of closing the door on 
his visitors; and, throwing himself on his bed, en- 
deavoured to snatch an hour or two's sleep, of which, 
after all he had undergone, he certainly stood in need. 

To state that the whole of Temple Lane and its 
neighbourhood had been thrown into a state of great 
excitement, would be to state only what was true, in 
the words of more than one newspaper correspondent. 
At a very early hour the news was rife of what had 
happened, and the conclave of laundresses that assem- 
bled round the pump in the court that thence derives 
its name was on that morning solemn and imposing in 
its numbers and state of emotion. Excitement fluttered 
the bonnets of those benign females whose mission it is, 
in their own formula, to “do” for the gentlemen of the 
Temple. Job, from his share in the important events, 
had the whole laundress world, for that morning, at his 
feet ; and the more he retained, the more urgent became 
the attentions of the curious fair to obtain the inform- 
ation he possessed. Each bachelor in the Inn had that 
morning a prolonged interview with his Hebe; and 
doubt, and wonder, and surmise ruled every heart in the 
Temple. Even Mr. Leader, Queen's ¢ ‘ounsel—his break- 
fast-table heavily laden, besides ham and eggs, with a 


‘number of most important cases, which he had not 


looked at. and in some of which he had to address the 
and personally unknown to Mr. 





court that morning 
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Royston, came running upstairs to make his acquaint- | 
ance, and view the scene of the morning’s mystery,— | 
actually proceeding so far as to descend from the | 
window into the gutter, and speculate in that, for him, 
novel position, on the probabilities of the case. 
Mr. Bluebag also came up, eating dry toast, for he had 
quitted his breakfast in his anxiety, and gave vent to 
his views on the mystery. Mr. Snawler, the common-law 
gentleman at the solicitor’s office on the ground floor, 
also paid a prolonged visit, as, indeed, did other gentle- 
men from that and neighbouring offices. The excite- 
ment was general. Policemen were seen hither and 
thither in unwonted profusion. The porters, with their 
short aprons and metal badges, omitted to keep their 
usual vivid look-out for jobs in their desire for mutual 
converse; on this all-important subject, while a perfect 
cordon of beadles was drawn round the scene of the 
marvel. The beadle from the Temple Church, in his 
orange-coloured cape and snuff-brown coat, the beadle 
from St. Dunstan, the beadle from St. Clement Danes, 
and functionaries of like office who patrol the quiet no- 
thoroughfares that run down from the Strand to the 
river, were all assembled, and in grave discussion. If 
the secret had been hidden in a pewter vessel, more pots 
of porter could not have been turned up to discover the 
mystery than were emptied in the course of their 
deliberations. 

There was wonderful talking over the matter in all 
the public-houses in the neighbourhood. The bars, 
public and private, and even the jug-and-bottle en- 
trances, were quite choked up with visitors. The 
whisperings, the nods and winks, the grave shakes of 
the head, the portentous “ Ahs!” were numberless; as 
also the individuals who had exclusive sources of infor- 
mation, and had so acquired, from authority the most 
undoubted, particulars of a more refined character than 
any one else had been able to arrive at. In every court 
in the Temple were to be found little knots of persons 
narrating. and gesticulating, and pantomiming the oc- 
currence, and how it had taken place. Even in the 
Temple Gardens, the nursery-maids had the whole 
matter over and over again with the gardeners and 
the superannuated clerks who promenade those en- 
closures; and the children discussed it amongst them- 
selves, and wondered over it, and were frightened at it, 
and ended with making it into a game, and played at 
being dead, and being found, and calling in policemen. 








Pedestrians in Fleet Street made a détour to include the 
Temple in their walk, and look up at the house in 
Rowden Buildings in which the dead body had been 
found ; and travellers by the river steamboats got up 
from their seats as they passed by the Temple, and 
crowded to the side to see if they could make out the 
house in which the mystery had occurred; when some 
one, more confident than the rest, would point out a 


house, generally a wrong one, and they would all | 
rs | «es ~ ° mm P 
police office. Had not missed any property, and cout 


stare at it, and respect the great information of their 
fellow-passenger, and talk of nothing else but the 
Temple and its tragedy all their way to Chelsea or 
London Bridge, as the case might be. And the news- 
papers, which had commenced moderately, and given 
a brief narrative of the event under the heading of 
MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE, now went in for it with greater 
appetite, and called it boldly, THz MutrpDER IN THE 


ee 


— 


TEMPLE,—giving “latest particulars” in “second eqj. 


tions,” and stating that the police were on the track o 


the supposed assassin, and that it was probable that h, 
would be in the hands of justice by the time the Paper 
was in the possession of its readers, 

But probably the excitement reached its culyj. 
nating point when the coroner called his investigatio, 
into the cause of death. Every porter and laundress jy 
the Inn seemed to be the victim of a dominant pasggioy 
to be sworn a witness, irrespective of the questiop 
whether any evidence they could tender had or po; 
any bearing upon the case. The jury went and looked 
at the body, made but an abashed inspection, and were 
rather glad when it was over. They then mounted 
to Mr. Royston’s chambers, and examined the chair jy 
which the dead man had been found sitting, and tried 
the window-fastening, and opened the window, and 
looked up the gutter and down the gutter, and said 
nothing, and came away. They examined Mrs. Grady. 
the laundress, who had nothing important to com. 
municate, except that she had left Mr. Royston in his 
chambers dining with a friend, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, had not been there again until the following 
morning, and had not once parted with possession oj 
her key of the outer door. These facts would have been 
soon told; but Mrs. Grady had conceived a notion that 
Mr. Royston was on trial for his life, and that she was 
a most important witness to character, and sighed and 
sobbed, entreated and expostulated, until she was fairly 
ordered out of court. 

Mr. Rook, barrister, of King’s Bench Walk, deposed 
that he was the friend alluded to by the last witness 
He had dined with Mr. Royston, and gone out with him 
before eight o’clock to a musical party in Brunswick 
Square. The coroner did not see what this evidence had 
to do with the case, but was informed that it was thought 
desirable to trace the state of the chambers from the 
time of their being left empty to the period of their 
discovery occupied by the body. Mr. Royston was 
called, and the reporters announced that there was a 
visible sensation in court, and that no less than three 
of the audience were found to be sketching his por 
trait for different illustrated newspapers. Mr. Royston 
stated that he was a barrister, and occupied the 
chambers in question. Had done so for five years. Had 
dined at seven o'clock in his chambers with Mr. Rook. 
on the evening preceding the discovery of the body. 
and after dinner had left for Brunswick Square. Closed 
his windows before leaving, as he thought it looked like 
rain. Did not return home until past two o'clock. 
Knew the hour, because he had heard it strike as he 
crossed Fleet Street. He then described his finding 
the body. Deposed to the facts of his door being locked 
on his return, and also of his window being fastened. 
His calling in Job, George, the doctor, and policemet, 
and of his giving information to the inspector at the 


lay no claim to the money found on the deceased. Di¢ 
not know the deceased; had never seen him belor®. 
Job proved the return of Mr. Royston ; had heard the 
Hall-clock strike, and knew it had just gone two. 4” 
ticed Mr. Royston, because he was so wet, and was 
singing. Was requested by Mr. Royston, a few minutes 


.* 


after, to return with him to his rooms. Was sure © 
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“OQ. NANNY, WILT THOU GANG WI’ ME?” 


“THE Mountain Daisy,” by Lake Price, which we engraved 
at page 49 of this volume, was an example of the employ- 
ment of children as goatherds in Scotland, that showed a 
contemplative girl peacefully tending her little flock. This 
work, by Mr. F. Tayler, shows its contrast with the greatest 
spirit. The wild, robust, masterful, ‘“ uproarious’” young 


samp of a Highlander has determined upon a sort of 


abduction of young and quadrupedal “ Nanny,” and hoisting 
her bodily up, as Paris did Helen, in his sturdy arms, he 
bears her across the stepping-stones of the brook, attended 
hy Nanny’s gambolling brother and somewhat over-anxious 
mamma. It was a quaint notion of the youngster’s, to think 
of showing his regard of his favourite, by forcibly carrying 
her drvshod over the brook in that singularly uncomfortable 
and helpless manner. The poor little animal’s breath seems 
half squeezed out of her body; and her brother, who ramps 





was not more than five minutes after. Nor so much. 
Went back and found the dead man. Had never seen 


iim before. George and the policemen gave evidence of 
all they knew of the matter, and detailed the par- 


tculars of the articles found in the dead man’s pockets. 
“eorge fancied he might have seen the man once 
ice in the Teiuple, but could not swear about it. 
‘© was unknown to the police. Mr. Randall, the sur- 
-°On, gave evidence of the fact of his having been 
led in. Stated that the man had been dead some 
least 


when he first saw him; he should say at 


ir hours. He had made a post-mort m examination. 
Witness was here listened to with a most vivid 


er 
which 


.and the jury made very copious notes, 





St ee ee 


BY FREDERICK TAYLER, 

at ease through the water, has reason to congratulate him- 
self that he is not the victim of so vigorous an admira- 
tion. The consent of Nanny’s mamma does not appear to 
have been obtained; for we opine that a very little addition 
to the motives of offence would provoke an attack with 
those very formidable-looking horns, which might result in 
apsizing our sturdy little Paris into the water. 

The scene is one of those little dells in the Highland 
glens, which are sometimes the loveliest of their whole 
neighbourhood, containing on their banks the most beautiful 
of wild flowers, richest purple heather, and, in the masses of 
lichened rock, the utmost variety of exquisite tinting. In 
the still pools of such streams some of the finest trout are 
found; and in the solitary places, high up amongst the lofty 
sides of the hills, the wild deer come down to drink, unob- 
served and fearless of the hunter. L. L. 


was the more creditable to them from the fact of their 
not in the least understanding what the witness was 
talking about. The result of the autopsy, as stated by the 
There 


was a great deal about congestion, valves, ventricles, 


witness, was rather technical than intelligible. 


tissues, secretions, fatty matter, morbid action, extrava- 
sated blood, and the like. 
stomach healthy ; contained nothing of a foreign nature: 
suffi- 
would 


The brain was normal, the 


the heart was diseased, certainly. It might be 
ciently so to cause death, or it 
be an element in the examination, if the circumstances 
attending the last ld | 


hours could be There 
was no mark of external violence bevondas 


few 
| 
| 


licht abra- 


sion of skin on the left hand, which was ot recent ocecur- 
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| rence. The man was of spare habit,and exceedingly on the matter; pointed out that, even if the man },) 
| attenuated at the time of death; but there was nothing been proved to have effected an entry into the cham}, rs 
| to indicate that he had died from want of the neces- by means of the gutter, there yet remained the strano, 
| saries of life. Quite the contrary. In the absence of fact of his having fastened the window after him, g), 
| further information, the witness should be disposed to | the motive of his presence in the room was left tota)), 
| think that deceased had died from diseased action of | unaccounted for. It could hardly be plunder, 4, 
the heart. Another medical witness echoed Mr. Ran- | all events, he had nothing belonging to Mr. Roystoy 
dall’s opinions, and there was little further evidence | in his possession at the time of death, while he haq , . 
adduced. Mr. Brownsmith was in court to prove that | considerable sum of his own. He was respectahjy 
| Mr. Royston had spent the evening at his house, but | attired, and was utterly unknown to the police, y¥ ' 
| was not examined. one had identified the body, and there was no evideyp, : 
) | On the question of the deceased's entry of the to show that the death had not resulted from natura) ; 
rooms by means of the gutter, it became necessary causes. He was puzzled—the police were amazej— 
to inquire concerning the positions of the other rooms the jury bewildered—and the public furious that y . 
| in the Tow from which access to the gutter might satisfactory explanation could be given. An open yer. P 
| | ‘be dbtained ; and the inquest was adjourned, that fur- dict was returned, that the deceased had been foun; 7 
i | ther evidence on this subject might be brought forward. dead, but that there was no evidence to show how tly: i; 
\ The police were diligent in their examination. That any death had been occasioned. 
trace of footmarks should be found in the gutter, or along “T shall remember the morning of the 13th of May ; 
the sides of the stone parapet, was not possible; the | as long as I live!” exclaimed Mr. Royston, as he foun - 
heavy rain that had fallen had effectually removed any | himself in his rooms again after the inquest; and ly z 
| marks that might otherwise have been discovered. It | made a large cross against the date in the almanac; 4 
| was found that the gutter was commanded by the win- | that hung over the mantelpiece. k 
| dows of no less than five sets of chambers. One of | The public mind was very much unsettled in pr. a 
‘| these, however, was unoccupied and to be let; the | spect to the Temple Lane tragedy. It was like being lo 
| door was locked, the key in possession of the gate- | haunted by a riddle, the explanation to which was * 
| keeper, and the windows securely fastened. The rooms | withheld. The newspapers were greatly interested in dh 
| were carefully examined, but afforded not the slightest the matter, and opened their columns to voluminous il 
| trace of recent occupation, or anything that could favour | correspondence, containing all sorts of suggestions i Doni 
the supposition of the dead man having gained the | elucidation of the mystery. Leading articles, too, wer ie 
gutter from the empty chambers. These were the next | written on the subject. There was a scrap of Horace Du 
rooms to Mr. Royston’s on one side. On the other re- | a quotation from Rabelais, a touch-and-go narrative mn 
sided Mr. Nacker. He had been in his room the whole | the event, a tirade about coroners, a little scofling = 
evening, had supper at ten o'clock, smoked a cigar at | about trial by jury, and a proposition that the alleged an 
the open window afterwards, until it came on to rain, | difficulties of the case all lay ina nutshell. The aflar ol 
when he had smoked another cigar and gone to bed. | was dropping gradually from the public mind, which Po 
Had seen nothing—heard nothing. Was sure no per- | of most sieve-like nature, holds very little, and thet re 
son had walked past along the gutter. Had seen the | little a very short time, when a horrible murder 2 Th 
body of the deceased. Could not identify it. The | Spitalfields drew attention away from it altogether. lt ack 
chambers next to Mr. Nacker’s were occupied by a Mr. | is not possible to hunt more than one hare at a time,s - 
Punter, and the chambers next to his were in the | the public gave up the Temple mystery, and gave chas, 
tenure of a Mr. Poole. These gentlemen were intimate | hot and furious, to the Spitalfields tragedy. of | 
friends, and had spent the evening together from seven | Even the keenness of Jack Royston’s wonderment Ewe 
| until three in the morning, during which time they | was blunting. He took a week’s recruiting at Boulogne t ficy 
,|| had performed duets, flute and clarionet, had played kept early hours for about ten days, in order to avou | hee 
| several games at écarté, had enjoyed a supper of lobster the unpleasaniness of coming home late and feeling lan, 
| salad and chops sent in from the fish-shop in Fleet | about the room for matches. But he was overcomit Shas 
Street, and had concluded their entertainments with gin- even this; and the qualms with which he looked i! fam 
punch. They were both prepared to maintain that | his arm-chair, when he did come home rather late, we of ¢ 
no one had gained the gutter from their rooms; that | rapidly abating. It was still a striking legend attached the 
_ they had not seen any one enter Mr. Royston’s rooms | to his chambers, and he got to like to tell the sto” ati 
| by the window; and neither of them had any knowledge | acting it as he went on with chair, candle, match-bo! Hor 
| ofthe dead man, The rooms on the other side of the | and all the requisite properties. Although at first! prov 
| empty chambers were held by a Mr. Strike, connected | had been rather shy of mentioning anything about ! wh 
| with the newspaper press, who had left home at seven, | at last it grew to be a species of entertainment in“ Ke 
had passed the evening at the Haymarket Theatre, | rooms, and was asked for at little convivial meeti2® r 
written a review on a performance there, had supper-at | held there, as though it had been a comic song: ‘ t 
a fish-shop in the Strand, and returned to his chambers | “ Jack Royston and the dead man” became a recogt* 
4 





about half-past one. His departure and return to the | interlude, to be demanded of him as punctual) 
Temple were known to the porters. He also failed | Deh vieni, Il balen, Mein Herz ist am Rhein, Vi rave 
to recognise the deceased. No other person had a key | and other favourite barytone airs. But even this ¥# 
to his rooms but himself. His door had been securely | becoming somewhat obsolete. For some months © 





fastened. This was all the information obtained. The |} mvysterv was unexplained. 


coroner regretted that so little light had been thrown [To be concluded in our next.] 
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had RECENT POETRY. ideal ; and his companions are rather abstractions than | 
bers —_—_— persons. All, however, are sufficiently personified to | 
ng Tur first appearance of the Poet of Festus in the enable them to keep the ball of conversation going, to | 
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world of letters was an Avatar that took the critics 
by surprise. That production was the work of a 
youth, ambitious to grasp the universe, and expound 
the ways of Providence, by the force of poetic insight, 
apart from experience, though evidently not without a 
theory. 
caprice and eccentricity in the conception of incident, 
and in the general execution of the theme. 


the model adopted by the young author. 
mencing artist supported himself by the aid of imitation, 
as juvenile bards generally do, and must ; 


life at bloodheat, 
minutest details with originality of view and feeling. 
As the production of a minor, it was probably the most 
astonishing thing in the history of literature, except, 
perhaps, Keats’s Endymion. Like it, there was no poem, 
but poetry—materials for a structure, not a structure. 
Keats, as he proceeded, aimed more and more at be- 


There was a daring w ilfulness— much of | 


The ultra- | 
romanticism of Goethe’s puppet-play was too manifestly | 
The com- | 


but there | 
burst forth also the gleams of mind, and evidences of | 
inspiring not only the whole but) 


coming a master-builder, and gave pledges that in no | 


long time he would become such. But Death interposed 
between him and his life-long purposes. Oh, Life is so 
short, and Art is so long! Mr. Bailey has survived for 
more mature attempts. Was, then, his Festus a pro- 
mise of something greater to be fulfilled—a more ex- 
cellent work, perfect in its architectural completions ? 
or was it, so far as it went, a performance? We are 
compelled to answer, that we have not noted the same 


progress in Mr. Bailey as in Keats—that is, he has | 


given no signs of progress in his art as a poet—though 
ve note an accumulation of mental riches in every 
iresh work—a fresh accumulation, but no attempt at 
skill in distribution—a new chaos, not a new creation. 
There is the struggle of a great mind, but not the 
achievement—the materials collected for building a 
house, but no house built. 

Perhaps no one has been more conscious of this state 
of the case than Mr. Bailey himself. In his present 
work “he has sought to extricate himself from the dif- 
fieulty, He has taken for his theme the Age, and has 
heen careful to state his thoughts on it in intelligible 
language. He is satirical, but his satire is delivered in 
* colloquial” terms. To some he may be objectionably 
familiar : to all he will be obviously careless in his sty le 
of address ; and there will be no few who will re gret 
the loss of that polish which might have enabled his 


Satire to assume rank with those of Pope, Boileau, or 
hMoOraana ” 

Horace, Meanwhile, let us take the good the gods 
Provide. Here is a mind expatiating freely over the 
W! 


ioe extent of the period that dates it, and truly 
tng forth its impressions in a spirit of justice and 
uy If. on the other hand, “ it is nothing if 


wi 


MParl tality. 


critical,” this results. not from ill-nature or incom- 
Pteney, but the mode selected as the vehicle of its 

‘sInents, 
BS uley has thrown his satire into the form of a 


Bue ; ait Author. his Frit nd. and a Critic, are the 
“ocutors. The author is an unpublished poet—an 
‘ ‘ colloquial Satire. By Philip James Bailey. London 
——— | Hall. 











play into one another's hands, and to interest the reader 
in their arguments. The talk commences about John 
Bull and the Ballot, and particularly our Foreign Policy. 
The author is unmitigably severe on the last :— 

* The policy of England is, abroad, 

What best might suit a brigand race, outlawed,— 

As void of every sentiment of right; 

‘Twere just as if a friend should you invite 

Into his house, and you, when once you put in it 

Your nose, admit no thought but that of gutting it; 

Stealing and slaughtering all he prizes most, 

And end by turning out of doors your host. 

In this way have we practised in the East.” 

Apart from the author's view of politics, this may be 
taken as an example of his familiar colloquial style ; 
too free, we are afraid, and not easy enough, for most 
readers, Another passage, in somewhat improved dic- 
tion, asserts the incompatibility of the office of a soldier 
and that of a Christian :— 

“ Of all conceits misgrafted on God’s Word, 

A Christian soldier seems the most absurd. 

That Word commands us so to act in all things 

As not to hurt another even in small things. 

To flee from anger, hatred, bloodshed, strife; 

To pray for, and to care for, others’ life. 

A Christian soldier’s duty is to slay, 

Wound, harass, slaughter, hack in every way 

Those men whose souls he prays for night and day,” &ce. 

Notwithstanding these notions of pure Christianity, 
the author appears to be inclined to advocate the doings 
of Louis Napoleon, and seems to think that, like the 
constitution of England, “he will take a deal of ruin- 
ing,” before his ultimate fall. Having run through the 


| history of our polities, including the rise and decadence 
_of Chartism, our literary and artistic tastes come into 


next treated to a theory of 


| question, or 


, rather, are stated to be “things out of the 
question ;” for, we are told, 


“What England. as a nation, wants, is taste.” 


Our “Art-monstrosities” are numberless; and our 
want of taste prefers immortalising the Duke of Wel- 
other mortal thing. We are 
government, which is 
based on three things—*force, fraud, acci- 


lington’s horse to any 


“mainly ” 

dent.” 
On the topic of Books Mr. 

work gives evidence of extensive 


Bailey is great. Tis 
reading, especially 
in the theological and poetical, and, to some degree, 
though smaller, in the philosophical and scientific 
schools. His philosophy, indeed, is soon exhausted — 
the dogma of necessity sufficing him for Alpha- and 
Omega in the way of principle: in 
he ventures farther a-field, and willingly acc: 
But all is subordi- 


science, however, 
pts coh- 
tributions from various quarters, 
nated to the poetic :-— 

men who make from mind, 

{ bined ; 


ce. and far-travelied View, 


‘ Poets are makers: 


. ey? 
Ours CoT 


From nature, from their hearts and 
l'rom various knowledg 
Draw what is great and beauteous, just and true 
A bard must have a pr itive milne 
‘Tis he hath power to loose ies orld, 
An eye of all imaginative might, 

An eagle’s by the day, a lynx’ by night. 


and bind: 
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His art he first must study, soon and late, 

If he the world would pleasure, or create 

Some work of large design, and aim mature; 

Must will both to achieve and to endure 

In peace his own conception, which shall come 
His soul to dominate, like the sacred dome 

Which crowns our London, or the orb of Rome. 
Where'er a difficulty ’s to be met, 

| The pure, stern soul will there its triumph get; 

A mark as far as can be from the index 

Of that success with which her votaries Sin decks. 
Do thou, O bard! heed nothing but thy task ; 

Art shall her all bestow, and more than thou shalt ask 
Give Nature, if thou wisely cast thy fate 

Among earth's great ones; at the least be great. 
The worlds of heaven prepared for thee appear ; 
Use all thy Maker makes, but use in fear; 

Pray ere thou writest, and after writing, praise ; 
That God may bless, and men may mind thy lays; 
And in thy high and holy poet-calling, 

God keep thy heart from failing, feet from falling.” 











————— + —_ 


This is followed by much serious and profound dis- 
sertation on poetry, well thought, aptly expressed, pro- 
fusely illustrated. With this many reflections on politics 
| are mixed, which, however, are looked at from a poetical 
| point of view, and assume a very transcendental colouring. 
Mr. Bailey’s view is that of a superior spirit, looking 
down on things like an angel or an archangel, and 
| wondering at their littleness. But, unlike the impassive 
| angel, he treats them with contempt; seems not to care 
to consider that their apparent littleness may be the 
product of distance. Most especially severe is he on 
our Eastern policy :— 


** Because ancient empires waxed still greater 
By grasping sway, we think, though living later, 
And owning a more perfect rule of right, 
To justify ourselves, in Truth’s despite, 
By their example; blinding our own eyes 
To views we grant in theory as wise, 
But hold impracticable, for the reason 
That conscience never calls at the right season.” 





| A rapid survey is given of ancient literature, parti- 
_ cularly of the poets of Greece and Rome, to which the 
(| main objection is, that most of them are necessarily 
only named, and that the reader's associations are sub- 
stituted for the author’s observations. Here and there, 
however, we catch a glimpse of Mr. Bailey’s own opi- 
nion—as when, for instance, he remarks of Lucan :— 





‘Sterner in morals than in judgment sage, 

Luean, who penned the epic of his age, 
Unconscious that the time had come again 
When law and equity, one soul made twain, 
Proved either monarch must, or mobarch, reign.’ 


French and English poets then pass in review ; the 
latter from Chaucer to Hogg. The German and Italian 
| bards also come in for a share of censure or commen- 


Orientals, and shows that philosophy and metaphysics 


are called on to admire Mr. Bailey's extensive readings; 
and it must be confessed that he appears to move with 


we suspect that our author has been taught that the 
regeneration of the race is not to be brought about by 
missionaries and reformers, but is a matter of social 
development, physical ameliorations having precedence 
of moral institutions. Sometimes Mr. Bailey, though 


j 
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| writing in rhyme, puts his learning in a scientig, 


dation. The satirist then takes a flight with the | 


are somehow always blended with poetry. In all this we | 


ease in the midst of various knowledges. By all these, | 





form : ¢.g. 


“ Take the &/ of ignorance, + conceit, 
x by malevolence, — wit, 
= the character, in this our time, 
Of self-dubbed critics, ravers all on rhyme.” 


The difference between a critic and an author is 


then illustrated by an allegory concerning a wren ap) 
an eagle, the former representing the censorial biped 
who judges by his own mean powers of the large, 
faculties of creative mind, 


The latter part of this satire is liberally enliveye; 


with fables ;—parables abound. One, which may }; 
taken as asserting the moral of the entire work, may }x: 
conveniently cited :— 

“ We talk of truth much in this world of ours; 


But, speaking in a mere commercial way, 

Truth’s is the only business that don’t pay. 

Truth took a partner, Wisdom, and ’tis said 

Their only capital was in their head ; 

But that’s a fiction; for I knew them well, 

And knew them both worth more than tongue could tel] 
Compelled to get a few goods upon credit 

(You don’t believe that ?—in their books I read it), 
Their paper, merchants held, was not negotiable, 
And none but bankrupt bankers played the sociable, 
Their house they stocked with good old-fashioned war, 
Solid and sound; you need not dread the chair 

You sat in would break down, and leave you—there, 
Both worked so hard, and watched, that when to bed 
One went, the other watched and worked instead ; 
Yet grew not rich; their stock nor more nor less; 
Failure seemed far more likely than success. 

The world was satisfied with nought they had, 

And called their goods indifferent; worse than bad. 
Wisdom had some fine gold, too pure to sell; 

The world preferred bright brass ;— brass did as well: 
Looked much the same, had some quite useful qualities 
And, after all—who cares about realities? 

More vulgar metals they were not rich in, 

But had some virgin silver; “twas a sin; | 
The public only looked and asked for tin. 
Beside, the hussy! not unlike a scullion— 

How should she dare to deal in genuine bullion? 
Jewels in stock they kept, and precious gems, 

Most suitable for monarch’s diadems ; 

But sovereigns are not always to be found 

Who ‘re worth their twenty shillings in the pound, 
And go a-shopping as a morning round. 

Pearls of inestimable worth, and rubies | 
Glowing like Love’s own heart; but pearls the boobl 
Sought not, but oysters; so the neighbouring fish-ma 
While they starved, throve; and died of fat, a rich m® 
A gem Truth had, one pure and brilliant stone, 
Would not bear cutting, must be worn alone; 
There was some mystery in it; that was known 
(For Truth admitted it was not her own), 

Could only be explained to whomsoever 

Became the purchaser; to none else, never. 

The gem thus greatly talked of, many thought 
Were better broken, and its fragments wrought 
Into such shapes as fancy might desire, 

Or size, as men of petty means require. 

The price demanded seemed so very high, 

That companies were formed who strove to buy, 
But after the first offer ceased to try; 

Truth would not tell, nor Wisdom act, a lie. 

So they refused; and though no food nor fire 

Was in their house, and both were fit to expire. 
They straightway took it back to its right owner! 

As on it they could neither raise a loan nor 
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Sell it outright; thus doing, to prevent 

All risk from malice or from accident; 

What happ’d to aught beside they'd bear content. 
Their wind, an ill-one, never veered, alas! 

For gems the world would only tinted glass; 

For gold, in various grades of baseness, brass ; 

And thus the impending crisis came to pass. 

One morning before business, they agreed 

To take a walk; and, feeling they had need 

Of breakfast, though their meals were scant indeed, 
Truth bought a penny loaf, and paid the baker 

In gold. ‘This time,’ he said, ‘ he’d not mistake her.’ 
To jump the counter, seize her arm, and call 
‘Police! Police!’ as loud as he could bawl, 

Took but an instant: frightened out of breath, 
Truth. and her dear friend, both as white as death, 
Were the next moment pounced upon by Constable 
Q 90; who pronounced them girls from Dunstable; 


Straw-bonnet hands, whose habits were most unstable; 


He was quite sure, no better than they should be, 
And he had often warned them where they would be 
Some fine day. All remonstrances unheeded, 

And the gold coin impounded, they proceeded 
From station to police-court, as was needed. 

The coin assayed —’twas curious — but they found 
loo pure, and worth more than the current pound, 
‘That only makes the roguery worse,’ exclaims 

The magistrate (1 never mention names), 

‘What business have these women, young or old, 
The national brass to adulterate with gold? 

How many they have ruined can’t be told; 

The baker ’s lucky his loaf was not sold.’ 

The case was finished by the worthy ‘ beak’ 
Remanding the twin smashers for a week, 

To give a chance for some good friend to speak 

To character. None came: so they departed 

For six weeks at the wheel, quite broken-hearted, 
A mob assembling to behold them ‘ carted.’ 
Policeman Q was publicly rewarded ; 

The case was duly, by the Press, recorded ; 

The baker bowed to, and the court applauded. 
Meantime their landlord a success achieved 

Scarce credible, though facts may be believed. 

He seized for rent; wrote, after due concoction, 

A list of their effects for public auction ; 

Then, calling in a cunning lapidary, 

The stock, they both agreed, was clean contrary 

To common honesty, and so contrived 

That, had they prospered, none could have survive® 
Beside in the same business. So they treat 

The whole as rubbish, and a barefaced cheat ; 

And but by classing all as counterfeit, 

Would the wise public any purchase make, 

But glory in the shame of their mistake. 

Their term of punishment at length expired, 

1 he pair discharged, their hair cropped short, retired 
lo live, the Lord knows how, on their own means, 
And meditate at large on mundane scenes : 

P thaps they have some odd jewels in their pack, 
they sell, when most they creature comforts lack. 
P thaps, not wholly able to absent 

Themselves from work, and keep their self-content, 
Phey ll not begrudge, at times, to join in any 
Labour, wherehy to turn an honest penny, 
lo please the few, or benefit the many: 
“muff candles at a strolling-players’ barn, 
Or teach lire-engines their own hose to darn. 
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munch a crumb a piece, and drink a tooth-ful.” 


oruliant effect in half the number of lines. 
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from the book. But Mr. Bailey gives it as his opinion 
that the best books are always in this condition —that 
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they make a greater impression as a whole than in 


parts. This is certainly the case with the volume 
before us; which shows us a master-mind scattering 
abroad the wealth of its learning and genius in careless 
and indifferent profusion, 


The author of Poetical Tentatires vindicates in his 


new volume® the promise of his former. In Amian 


_and Bertha, the poem which leads off the present 


collection, the reader will 


find abundant proofs of 


_ poetical qualities, whether man or nature be the argu- 


| ment. 





' mill,” and “The Lilacs,” 


| Plymouth” and * The Taking of Fayal.” 


This longest poem, however, is, to our thinking, 
inferior to many that follow. Diffuse in expression, 
slight if not improbable in motive, it wants, moreover, 
that air of reality which is one of this writer's best 
merits. It is in the art of drawing an individual portrait 
or landscape, and of informing each with its appropriate 
sentiment—often very musically rendered—that Mr. 
Fox excels. He has an unaffected love of nature, and 
is very often successful in seizing her most difficult 
because transient features—the aroma of a flower, the 
effect of a sun-gleam through wood or on water, or the 
bubble of a sylvan stream. The poems respectively 
entitled “The Church upon the Shore,” “ The Water- 
transport the reader with 
happy ease into the very scenes Which they describe ; 
while his * Lady Anne,” a very captivating sketch, and 
his “Mary,” have all the freshness of excerpts from 
biography. <A bolder note is struck in “ The Holly of 
We give the 
former poem as an excellent instance of spirit in the 
entire composition, conveyed with minuteness of detail, 
and in very musical utterance. 


“THE HOLLY OF PLYMOUTH. 


_ Thou hale and hearty soldier, who hast come back from war 


With Spaniard, Turk, and Muscovite, and art decked with 
valour’s scar— 

And thou, young roystering Cavalier, who now art bound to 
make 


| Thy first campaign in Flanders, for the Queen and the 


se means, which you'll own both wise and truthful, 


is very excellent fable might have been told with 
The 


and unrevised style makes it difficult to quote 


country’s sake ; 

And thou, bold, trusty sailor, to whom I give my hand, 

For I know thou wilt not fear the grasp of Captain Samuel 
Brand !— 

Now that we sit together in this quiet room of ours, 

Where the breeze soft o’er creek and croft 
Devon's sweetest flowers, 

I'll tell ve something of the wars in those far-distant seas, 

Where all that we needed for victory was the foe, the watch, 
and the breeze. 

We had three ships; the largest kept a pennant at her fore— 

She was the Holly of Plymouth, and I was her Commodore ; 

And all our ships were bravely manned, and the other 
captains were 

Such men as only English homes and English mothers bear. 

One was Christopher Elyot, he came from near Penrhyn ; 

The other was Davis of Bideford, the Admiral’s near of kin. 

It was a glorious season, and the clear and ringing gale, 

As we steered for Hispaniola, nor by day nor by night did 
fail ; 

And when we reached that island, which stands out from 
the sea 

Like a lonely rocky fortress, the home of rovers free, 


blows oer 


Edward Fox, Aut 
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We saw, upon the blue line of the distance standing high, 

A fleet of ships like merchantmen scattered against the sky. 

Then the bold Cornishman, Elyot, ran out each ready gun, 

And Davis of brave Bideford set all his sails as one. 

We were so eager in the chase we did not see our foes 

Were men-of-war, not merchantmen, until it came to blows. 

But still like wheeling faleons we ranged down on the game, 

Till on the foremost ship I read the letters of her name. 

‘It is the Santa Lucia, the treasure-ship!’ one cries; 

And my fearless crew they gave a shout already for their prize. 

But now her guns were pointed, and, through the smoky dark, 

Her mouths of death belched forth in flame against our 
stricken bark. 

Ah, how her timbers trembled, with a quiver and a wail! 

But' still she bore up bravely through that storm of iron hail. 

And at that moment blew a breeze, and both ships closed 
right well— 


Ah,, that was a roar and a volley!—when our lighted | 


matches fell. 
And then I shouted to my men, and then I waved my sword, 
And my brave Plymouth boatswain with a hatchet leapt on 
board. 
Three Spaniards swept he to the right and three to left 
swept he, 
And thirty more, with one fierce rush, we dashed into the sea. 
But still the Spanish Captain banded his men once more; 


i 


And down upon us, with a ery of ‘Church and saints,’ they | 


bore. 

But I said to my gallant men, ‘ Think of the gold below; 

Think of the land which sent ye forth; then down upon the 
foe!’ 

Aloft the Spaniards waved their swords, and fired their 
pistols near ; 

One ball it struck me as I led, but still I tried to cheer; 

And my brave men’‘closing round me, and, fighting hand to 
hand, 

Thrust back the foe from deck to deck with the shout of 
‘Captain Brand.’ 


There was fear and flight and sorrow for the Spanish race 


that day : 


Bright eyes grew dull —dark faces pale —tall forms shrunk | 


from the fray ; 


And ere another hour had passed the Holly sailed the main, | 


And with her, towards England’s shores, the treasure-ship 
of Spain.” 

There is such vigour in these linesthat we doubt not 
Mr. Fox will soon master that habitual terseness of 
expression, the want of which is the chief defect of the 
book before us. Meantime, we accept its contents as 
very genuine and delightful preludes on a harp from 
which we may expect yet nobler and intenser strains. 


Miss Adelaide Anne Procter bears a name that 
should be in itself a title to attention with all lovers of 
song. She has inherited not only a poetical name, but, 
in no stinted measure, a poetical nature likewise. The 
tone of her book ® is thoughtful, and its lessons are 
generous and unworldly. She has read many of life’s 
passages with an eye keen to detect social fallacies, and 
a heart bold to impeach successful wrong— quick to 
sympathise with its victims, and wise to derive conso- 
lation from suffering. There are other poems con- 
secrated to the domestic affections, and written in a 
vein of tenderness and picty very touching from their 
The great fault in the spirit of the 
and, though 
it must be granted that the writer has sought to extract 


earnest reality. 
book is its predominating mournfulness ; 


* Legends and Lyrics; a Book of Verses 


By Adelaide Anne Procter. 
London: Bell and Daldy 


st 
In point of expression, we find in Miss Procter’s poems 
many examples of felicitous imagery and delicat. .e 
picturing. Miss Procter, however, is not withoy el 
faults, and she has so much merit that it is wor) st 
while to insist upon them. It must not, then, be th 
concealed, that while she possesses not only the beauty Si 
_of sentiment but that of diction, she rarely attains tha a 
blending of the two which bespeaks pure imaginatiop, he 
In the highest poetry, spirit and form are identified— er 
beauty and use become one. ‘The fragrance of th. C] 
poetic flower is an outbirth, not an elimination. Wit) sti 
the present singer there is too much of moral deduction La 
from her premises, too much formal arraying of the 
moral in the garb of the beautiful, to admit of the rit 
thorough fusion and identification of both. Beauty tit 
should be the body of the spiritual ideal ; with Mise bu 
Procter it is often the dress. There are exceptions, str 
however, to our criticisms upon this head. “The nal 
| Wayside Inn ”"—to take an example—is a narrative res 
charming for its simplicity, and for the easy way in ma 
which the sentiment of the whole is suggested rather but 
than expounded. We have not space to quote it, and for’ 
‘an only give, as an instance of Miss Procter’s delicate scr’ 
'and subtle moralising, the poem entitled the 
“INCOMPLETENESS. god 
Nothing resting in its own completeness sty] 
Can have worth or beauty: but alone but 
Because it leads and tends to further sweetness, not 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own. the: 
Spring’s real glory dwells not in the meaning, inac 
Gracious though it be, of her blue hours; ine 
But is hidden in her tender leaning ny 
Towards the Summer’s richer wealth of flowers. : h 
Dawn is fair, because her mists fade slowly eas 
Into Day, which floods the world with light; aoe 
Twilight’s mystery is so sweet and holy lier 
Just because it ends in starry Night. his 
Life is only bright when it proceedeth of C 
Towards a truer, deeper Life above; com 
Human Love is sweetest when it leadeth S| ite ¢ 
To a more divine and perfect Love. daly 
Childhood’s smiles unconscious graces borrow seal 
From Strife that in a far-off future lies ; and 
And angel glances (veiled now by Life’s sorrow) q com 
Draw our hearts to some belovéd eyes. j ash: 
Learn the mystery of Progression duly : | Wave 
Do not call each glorious change Decay ; i | 
But know we only hold our treasures truly, 
When it seems as if they passed away. 
Nor dare to blame God’s gifts for incompleteness: 
In that want their beauty lies; they roll 
Towards some infinite depth of love and sweetness, 
Bearing onward man’s reluctant soul.” 
We may apply the writer's theory in the forego!” : 
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for us the uses of sorrow, she seems, with rare eXcep. 
tions, to forget that joy has its uses too. The skil] +, 
derive a medicine from bitter or noxious plants j, 
indeed, a noble gift, but it will not excuse indifferenc, 
to the beauty and the nutriment of a more wholegom» fi 
vegetation. 





lines to her present venture, which, with an undenia% 

I she 
grace and truth of its own, has a charm also 4s ‘ 
pledge of more perfect achievements. 


The discovery of a new poet is like that of #” 
planet,—a triumph to the observer and a boon t0™ ms. 
critical public. Such a discovery, however, 35 ¥ 
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\ikely to take place in a society where those who bear 
the title abound, and _ poetical publications are fre- 
went. Ina thick forest, seldom is one tree taller 

than another, and those above the average height are 
few indeed; besides, it is only the one 
selected for remark ; if two or three claim the merit, 

neither of them can insure the distinction. Genius 
;s not only a natural aptitude, but a recognised ascend- 
enev; and this becomes daily more difficult in crowded 
states. But in new societies, new colonisations, the 
thing is possible enough; and a poet may attain the 
sovereignty by being the only one, or the best among 
a small number of minor minstrels. Such appears to 
he the case at present in Western Canada, which is 
enabled to boast, and does boast somewhat loudly, of 


> h 


Charles Sangster, who has celebrated in Spenserian | 


stanzas the beauties and the sublimities of the St. 
Lawrence and the Saguenay. 

The title of his volume is taken from the famous 
river and lake that it describes; but it includes a mul- 
titude of lyrics, some good, others very indifferent, 
but all in some shape bearing the poet-stamp. The 
strain attempted is lofty, and the subjects are the 
natural beauties of the land in which the minstrel is 
resident, and of which, perhaps, he is a native. Well 
may the Canadians, therefore, be proud of such contri- 
butions to their infant lterature ; 
forward to recognise his lively imagination, his de- 
scriptive powers, his ardent love for the beautiful and 
the good, his never-failing charity, his reverence of the 
godlike, his adoration of the true, his bold, masterly 
style, and the fullness of his imagery. All these attri- 
butes veritably belong to the pages of his book, though 
not without oceasional but serious drawbacks. Among 
these we may mention an unaccountable grammatical 
inaccuracy, frequent accentual errors, and a tendency 
to verbosity verging on the tedious and the common- 


place. What then? Mr. Sangster sings of Canada,— 
“her a maidens, manners, morals, lakes, 


rivers, valleys, seasons, woods, forests, and aborigines, 
her faith and hope.” In some sort, and according to 
his degree, he may be regarded as the Wordsworth 
of Canada. The leading poem, however, suggests a 
comparison with Byron in subject and the form of 
its stanza, but the spirit is so different as to admit 
only of contrast. The poet has not survived feeling, 
and passed out of its circle into that of irony. He 
commences his voyage with his mistress beside him, 
as his bark doth “ skip, youth like, o’er the limpid | 


Waves :” 


“The silver-sinewed arms of the proud Lake, 
Love-wild, embrace each islet tenderly, 

The ze phyrs kiss the flowers when they wake 
" morn, flushed with a rare simplicity ; 

See how they bloom around yon birchen tree, 
Au d smile along the bank, by the sandy shore, 
In lovely gioups, a fair community! 

The embossed rocks glitter like golden ore, 


well may they be | 


_the poet's religion ; 


tallest that is | 














And here the o’e1 rarching trees form a fantastic bower. 
,all is love. The passionate sentiment hovers 
ery object, and forms, indeed, the atmosphere | 
h it lives. All breathes of it, lang muishes with 
soft, “like a rose in aromatic pain.” It makes 
ea ws st a wrence and the Saguenay; and other Poems. By Charles 
York: cae gston, C. W.: John Creighton and John Duff. New 


‘Her, Orton, and Mulligan. 





Hereafter. Blessed therewith, 


dares the storm and rapturously enjoys the calm: 


a) 


Merrily dance the billows! for the wind 

Rises all fresh and healthfal in our wake. 

Up start large flocks of water-fowl, that shake 
The spray from their glossed plumage, as they fly 
To seek the shelter of some island brake ; 

Now like dark clouds they seem against the sky, 
vast the numbers are that pass us swiftly by. 


Merrily dance the billows! cheerily leaps 

Our fearless bark! It loves to skim the sea, 

The river, and the lake, when o'er them sweeps 

The swift unwearied billow fearlessly. 

Stretches its spotless sail!—it tightens—see ! 

How the wind curves the waters a!l around, 

Ploughing into their bosoms fitfully. 

Hark to the tempest’s dismal shriek! its bound, 
Like to an earthquake, makes the river's depths resound.” 


A wild joy fills him, and he glories in the tumult he 
describes ; but meanwhile, * the lips of love 


" Make mellower music than a thousand strings 


Of harps. Thine eyes my grosser thoughts remove, 

3ut thy sweet veice doth give my spirit wings, 

As up the air melodious whisperings, 

Ethereal harmonies, divinely low, 

Float, like the echoes which the morning flings 

From the pleased valleys—hymns that upward flow, 
Warming the purple hills with praises as they go.” 


jut it is time that the traditions of the 
should have leave to play their part: 


scene 


“ Many a tale of legendary lore 
Is told of these romantic isles. The feet 
Of the red man have pressed each wave-zoned shore, 
And many an eye of beauty oft did greet 
The painted warriors and their birchen fleet, 
As they returned with trophies of the slain. 
The race has passed away ; their fair retreat 
In its primeval loneness smiles again, 
Save. where some vessel snaps the isle-enwoven chain: 


Save where the echo of the huntsman’s gun 

Startles the wild duck from some shallow nook, 

Or the swift hounds’ deep baying, as they run, 

Rouses the lounging student from his book ; 

Or where, assemble d by some sedgy brook, 

A picnic party, resting in the shade, 

Spring pleasedly to their feet, to catch a look 

At the strong steamer, through the watery glade 
Ploughing, like a huge serpent from its ambuscade.” 


This, so far, is graphic painting. The following stanzas 
| gleam with glancing lights, touching, as the bark pro- 
sresses, those individual spots of name that render 
the shores interesting: 


“The merry isles have floated idly past; 
And suddenly the waters boil and leap, 
On either side the foamy spray is cast, 
Hoarse genii through the shouting Rapid sweep, 
And pilot us unharmed adown the hissing steep. 


The startled GatorrEs shout as we draw nigh, 


rr . 7 . , | a 5 
[The Saurr, delighted, hails our restless bark, 


The graceful Cepars murmur joyously, 
The vexed Cascapes threaten our little ark, 
That sweeps, love-f reighted, to its distant mark 
Again the tro tbl “d des p heaps surge on surge, 
And howling billows sweep the waters dark, 
Stunning the ear with thelr stentorian dirge, 

That | ns as they strike the rock’s resisting verge 
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it is equally his Here and his 
he alike dauntlessly 
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And we have passed the terrible Lacnrne, 

Have felt a fearless tremor thrill the soul 

As the huge waves upreared their crests of green, 

Holding our feathery bark in their control, 

As a strong eagle holds an oriole. 

The brain grows dizzy with the whirl and hiss 

Of the fast-crowding billows, as they roll, 

Like struggling demons, to the vexed aby ss, 
Lashing the tortured crags with wild demoniac 'bliss.” 


d even thus Mont Royale, St. Helen’s, Varennes, 


and other localities, rise upon the view, and are cha- 
racteristically painted, with recollections of Wolfe and 


M« 


celebrate 


Le 


Hills piled on hills! 


Boule and Cape Eternity ; 


imtcalm, in these epic lines; which also more largely 
Cape Tormente, St. Paul's Bay, Eboullemens, 
Caps, and Malbaie: 
“ Like maid-wife waiting for her wedded lord, 

The morn waits for the sun with a flushed cheek. 

I hear the song of birds; the breeze has stirred 

Their dwellings, as it rustled from the peak 

Of yonder mountain with a playful shriek. 

Now, my fair shallop, leap! the blessed Day 

Opens its crystal gates, and up the meek 

And wan-faced sky the sun’s darts cleave their way, 
As our bark cleaves the black and fr owning SaGueENay.”’ 


‘There also loom the Téte de 
Trinity — and Trinity 


Rock, “the Monarch of the Bluffs” 


wr 


but to soar 
comprehensible sublimities. 


is 
pl 
tit 
an 


ays with her in her secluded places. 


“Like the great Samson of the Saguenay, 
The stately parent of the giant race 
Of mountains, scatter’d—thick as ocean-spray 
Sown by the tempest—up this granite-guarded way.” 


There is much of the spirit of Wordsworth in this 


Mr. Sangster is a pious as well as medi- 
writer. He seeks not only to depict nature, 
above her, and not seldom rises into in- 
But frequently, also, he 
content to be regarded as nature's companion, and 


led “ Pleasant Memories,” belongs to this order; 
d were it not too long, we would quote it entire. 


Some fragments of it we will give: 


“Mary, do you remember— 
Do you remember the ancient house, 
The moss to its brown roof clinging— 
The old open roof, where the swallows each'year 
Reared their downy broods without let or fear— 
The moss in the eaves, 
And the birds 'mong the leaves, 
The flute-toned robin and his spouse, 
A vermeil tinge on his rounded breast, 
In the plum and apple-trees singing ? 
The vellow-bird’s nest 
Woven with skill in the forkéd boughs 
Of the currant-trees in the garden-walk, 
Where we'd thoughtfully meet and sparingly talk, 
Sometimes aloud, but oftener mute, 
Pulling the juicy coral-hued fruit, 
Conversing of books and of learned men, 
In the grassy walk of the garden then— 
Mary, do you remember ? 
+ + * * % * 
Do you remember the little Windmill, 
On the long slim pole, that would never be still ? 
Ever by night and ever by day, 
In its easy, rollicking, careless way, 
Buffing the zephyrs, grave or gay, 
Ever warning dull spirits away, 
With its clattering chattering roundelay ? 








iter, only the tone is religious instead of being phi- | 
losophieal. 
tative 


Raat 

In the warm sunny morn, when the bees were abroad, 

Kissing the flowers ; 

Or, when the Hours 

Stepped down at night, 

Golden and bright, 
Gently pressing the warm green sod, 
Chanting the hymn of departing day ; 

When the rain fell merrily, 

Or the cricket cheerily 

Chirped its strange melody, 

Singing of home in the long green grass ; 

W hen the winds piped loud, or the zephyrs sang low, 

That mill was scampering fast or slow, 

Mocking at sorrow, and winking at woe,— 

Do you remember that talkative mill, 

That mangling, mischievous, mirth-loving mill ? 

Mary, do you remember ?” 
That Millis immortal. The whole description is eyj. 
dently from a real local scene. 

Western Canada has reason to be proud of such g 
poet as this. We shall be much astonished if, after 
these specimens, the poetical readers of England do 
not send for eopies of Mr. Sangster’s meritorious 


| nae and await their arrival with impatience. 
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THE SU UNBEAMS. 
By T. FAED. 


Mr. T. FAED is an artist of Seotch birth, who has for several 
years attracted popular admiration by his delineations of 
domestic subjects, not exclusively Scotch, but very frequently 
English, and even Irish. He has a simple and obvious manner 
of telling his story, which enables him to catch the eye of 
the public, especially as he almost always includes children 
amongst the figures in his pictures. All men and all women 
are interested in children, and it is well for the painter of genre 


_ subjects to be able to depict them with spirit and feeling. 


The work before us was exhibited at the Royal Academy this 


| present year, and displays much improvement, both in con- 
ception and in execution, over Mr. Faed’s previous works. 


One lvriec, en- | The three figures compose fairly together, and the main 


| point of interest is skilfully indicated by the action of the 
| mother, and position of the principal light, which in itself is 





long-drawn furrows and puckers, 


the centre of interest. The mother’s figure has an easy 
sweep of large action about it, which is not only significant 
and good in itself, but graceful and eminently characteristic 
of the pose of a robust and well-formed human being. The 
child, whom she sustains by the skirt of its dress, plays 
merrily with the patch of sunlight that falls upon the wall 
not a little puzzled at the appearance of the shadows of its 
own little hands upon the illuminated space. But for the 
mother’s sustaining grasp, the little one would fall,—a point 
fairly remarked and expressed by the painter, as indicating 
the habitual dependence of childhood upon its seniors. Thi 
little one beckons and plays with the glittering light, with ev 
more contidence in maternal support than an adult feels in bi 
power of readjusting the disturbed centre of gravity of his body. 
The old woman (father’s mother, we surmise) contemplate 
with grandmotherly interest the freaks of the delighted 
little one: she has just paused from her work, resting i 
old woman's fashion — her elbows on her knees, knit iB 
needles in hand, the unfinished stocking pendent there! 
Her face is very characteristic of the aspect of age, with" 
the hollow cheek, * 
angular nose. The spinning-wheel, with the distaff attac™ 
to it, stands behind her, and affords evidence of ane! 
occupation of her time, which she employs as fully 
busily as does her daughter-in-law, who, just entering 
t-of-door labour, as is shown by the bonnet on b 
head, has stolen a minute to watch the trifling of the out 
When the father returns home at night there will be 9 ‘°* 
story to be related and commented on. L. 


some ou 
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HOOPS. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 


From fig-leaves to flounces—what a stride! How 
little Eve thought of the changes those leaves of 


bewitching, rosy-fingered, rose-cheeked, rose-lipped 


| spring from the tricks of 


Strange that the 


red-armed princess, long 
contrivances to increase and back up beauty should 


gloves. 


self-conscious, wounded 


_ vanity; hard that, because one person's head is scalded, 


millions of people should instantly, with ludicrous 


loyalty, cast off the flowing honours of their heads, and 
Paradise would go through from her long line of. 


daughters, as she stitched them together, weeping as | 
che sewed, sitting on the second milestone from her | 


lost estate of Eden. O Fashion, Fashion! mother of 
harlequins, most worshipped of all deities; O thou 
whose priests are milliners, and whose acolytes are 
tailors, great queen of Vanity Fair, aid us while we sing 
of the origin of hoops! 

Hoops are dear to us, not on esthetic principles, for 
they destroy all sense of form, ignore all graceful waves 
and curves, such as so bewitchingly were hinted at 
and implied through the rippling fall of the Athenian 
virgin’s peplum, but because their very name is sur- 
rounded by pleasant recollections of Pope and Hogarth, 
Gay and Prior, of old dragon china, of pot-pourri, of 
diamond shoe-buckles, small swords, Ramilies wigs, 
stiff skirts, and laced cocked-hats. 1 do not say that 
they were not majestic frames to display my great- 
grandmother's rose-coloured lutestring, that she brought 
from the Hague, or that Honor Beauflower, who jilted 
my antiquarian grandfather, did not swim prettily about 
the blue drawing-room in her white satin, reminding 
my reverend ancestor of a swan in full sail, with all its 
canvas set, bearing down the Beaulieu lake, 
do not say; but I do say, that although hoops were 
stately, swelling, courtly, proud, fine things, and gave a 
good base and widening foundation to a Queen Anne 
duchess, still that, though they were airy, well-balanced, 
and even comfortable, they were foolish, consequential, 
inconvenient, sham artifices, silly as the Spanish fardin- 
gales, and almost as ridiculous as crinoline. 

The origin of hoops I should not like to go into, 
because it is generally supposed they originated in an 
attempt to hide a temporary domestic misfortune of a 
Spanish Infanta. This, indeed, is not unlikely ; for we 
all know that the culminating wealth of the country, 
that is, the court, sets our fashions, leading the dance at 
Vanity Fair, and guiding the wondering, admiring, and 








all this I | 


lay them at the royal fool's feet. But the world never 
has forgotten that gilded calf-worship in the desert, and, 
I suppose, never will. I imagine Socrates always will 
have the black draught to take while Charles the Simple 
makes faces on the throne. 

A French woman slides, a Spanish woman glides, an 
English woman tramps with the strong determination 
of a forlorn-hope grenadier—we mean, after a certain 
age—because, up to that certain uncertain certainty, 
English girls, at least the unreal ones, consider it their 
duty to put on, with other attributes of the angel—-such 
as living on air, doting on moonlight, kissing babies in 
an aggravating way—an angel-walk, which is a sort 
of dancing gambol, significative of tripping over clouds, 
and of a gushing, redundant, laughing innocence and 
heedlessness, very destructive to bachelors’ peace of 
mind. Now, as far as aiding this walk, hoops did not 
do it ; they certainly prevented a dress collapsing into 
a drowned scarecrow-Ophelia, drenched-looking sheath 
round the body; but then they had a habit of giving an 
absurd, artificial sort of tilt-up and flirt that destroyed 
all sense of its being, as all dress should be, animated 
and vivified by the inner living body, of which, after all, 
dress is but a sorry disguise,—an extinguisher, an opaque 
glass shade over a god-like statuette. If you examine 
the motives of dress, which began in necessity in 
cold regions and in propriety in warm, you will find 
that no real man (dandies are only clothes’-horses, 
Carlyle says) values dress—no, not though it were 
bound with the cestus of Venus—except as conveying 
an indication of the life of the wearer. Why was the 
old, turned-up cocked-hat so valuable? Because it had 
a thousand ways of indicating character that the modern 
black cylinder we call a hat has not. It had not only 
feathers to curl, and wave, and flow, and perk up—gay, 











frank, brave, or defiant—but it had colour and glitter ; 


delighted army of tailors and milliners, which never 
brain, snapped angrily over one eye by Bully Roach, 


mutinies, 

Now, though, as is well known, kings and queens 
are always religious, wise, amiable, and lovely, being, 
of course, chosen as the best of their age and race, still 
they are not always secure from those republican mis- 
lortunes that teach us a lesson of equality, and which, 
ike fleas, bite now a king and now the king's foot- 
man, or, like the flies, which now sip at Dagobert’s 
golden goblet, and now at his bootmaker’s horn cup. 
It is, indeed. as sad, though true, that kings sometimes 


“{unt, have suinetimes splay feet and pot bellies, as 
“iat they sometimes lose their temper and sometimes 


KIC - 


x their prime minister. To conceal such defects 
has been the origin of nearly all modern fashions. 
‘ stout infanta introduces hoops ; a scald-headed prince, 
=“; @ gouty-footed potentate, broad-toed shoes; a 
monarch, padded breeches; a well-bosomed lady, 
‘OW dr a short regina, high-heeled shoes; and a 


tnt 


resses - 
,. 


it was trimmed with feathers or gold lace ; it was of 
various substances and shades; it had its white and 
black cockades; it could be drawn over the eyes for dis- 
guise or sorrow. It was cocked airily by Beau Shatter- 


thrown backwards by Ranger returning at day-break 
to his chambers, singing Goldsmith’s “ When lovely 
woman stoops to folly,” planted precisely and level by 
pedant schoolmasters, set-on the wrong end foremost 
by drunken Wilkes and his friend, debauched Churchill, 
as they ride home in a hackney-coach, with their legs 
stuck out at opposite windows. Because it had this 
life—this power of expression, I like the cocked-hat, 
and claim for it respect. Because the beaver has not 
this power, and is a dead, hopeless, ugly, uncomfortable, 
expensive, inconvenient thing, I despise it. Because it 
has no brim to keep off the sun, because it catches 
the wind, and knocks up against doorsills and entries, 
I have a contempt for it, and always shall have, as long 
as the imbecile, repulsive thing 1s worn. Who are we, 
with such a horror, to laugh at the old head-dresses, at 


hair-powder, or grenadiers’ caps? Why, the antiquary 
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of the year 40,000 will roar at the portraits of us; and I met Claude, and shared Poussin’s shady evening wa), 
forgive him if he does—he never injured me in any on the terrace of the Trinita di Monte, or the slopes os 
other way, I allow. the Pincian, to become superintendent of Philip the 
If a dress has not expression, and does not sym- | Fourth’s household, in the time of Cromwell's iron yy), 
pathise with the wearer's hope, love, or anger, it should | he set to work with renewed vigour to record the magic 
at least report to us faithfully the character and outline | dark beauty of Spanish ladies, and to eternally perpetuate 
of the inner shape it covers; that is, if it pretends to do | the ugliness of hoops. He painted the little fair-haire, 
anything ofthe kind. How far hoops are good witnesses and forget-me-not-eyed Infanta, and the court dwarfs, qj) 
aud types of the inner body, and through that of the soul, portentously ballooned and bolstered out with stiff yp. 
we will discuss in a moment or two, if you only give us pinchable corsets and bombastic fardingales, sown broad. 
time. The Henry-the-Eighth shoe, to give an illus- | cast with diamonds, “ large as the tun of Heidelburg” 
tration of our meaning, was a fat, padded pouch, seven | such as were then called derisively, I suppose, * guard, 
inches wide at the toes. Now, as no foot is ever so infantes”—*lady-guards.” This was at the time whey 
wide as that, it necessarily turned the foot into a Philip himself added to the painter's portrait two yer. 
monster, iinplying, if it implied anything, a horrible | milion lines, that implied the red cross of Santiago, 
elephantine lump of flesh, instead of five nimble lean | bestowed on him in a burst of admiration. — Th 
toes. In the same way the old shoulder-of-mutton | Philip’s Queen Mariana was a merry, full-lipped Austriay 
sleeve, that Lady Blessington and such beauties wore: | woman, who, indulging much in rouge and towered 
if it had been found in a fossil state, could any great | head-dresses looped with crimson ribbons, kept the 
Professor Owen of tailors, trying to reconstruct by | palace-convent of the Escurial alive with her Germnay 
inferences from fragments, ever have discovered that | good humour and sprightly playfulness. 
it was meant to cover a white arm that you could span But long before this our own lion-hearted Semiramis, 
with your fingers? So with hoops: they are wrong by | defier of Parma and of Spain, had rejoiced in the Spanish 
all laws of taste, because they convey no sense of a/| fardingale that Latimer railed at; and with her long, 
body at all; they ignore it, and are no more like it than | oval, sallow face, auburn hair, and thin, fair hands, 
the mummy-case is like the mummy. They may dis- | displayed at Paul’s, and Windsor, and Nonesuch, had her 
play lutestrings and Paduasoys, they may advertise and | royal body decked with all the sham glories of the tu) 
exult in silks, but of the body God made, and declared | hoop. I do not know what enormities of dress she did 
good, they leave no trace. It becomes a bundle, a not attempt, what with ropes of pearls, glittering car- 
lump ; deformity, grace, or beauty are all alike under | canets, brooches, loops, and ruby roses. Her great 
that silken bell, that turns a woman into a mere pyramid | winged screens of ruff, the dise-like wheels of starched 
of clothes, and deprives a dress of all that ripple of | linen that girdled her yellow, withered neck, are known 
light and shade, those folds and pliancies, that make the | to every lover of Zucchero’s portraits. Every one knows 
normal gown so enchanting and so untiring. how, like an old enchantress-hag as she was, flirting, 
It may be true that the great Jacobite engraver, Sir | ogling, pedantic, impetuous, she wore allegorical gowns, 
John Strange, when in his flight from Culloden, took | covered with peacocks’-feather eyes, embroidered sala- 
refuge under the covert of his dear mistress’s hoop, * 
she sacrificing all sense of fear to hide her handsome 
lover from the terrible black cockades of Burrill, Wolfe, 
or some other agent of the butcher Cumberland, who 
were searching the house. If this is true, it is the only | Hampton and of Richmond, fluttering with quilled rutis 
extenuating thing about the hoop we ever heard. No | feather fan, jewelled vail, Venetian tiring, scented gloves 
wonder honest old Latimer, who once preached on a | and glittering satin, resting on the arms of sour Raleig) 
text suggested by a pack of cards, and used to chat | or red-faced Leicester, vain Oxford or impetuous Essex. 
familiarly about his father’s farm, and other personal But, after all, it is in Hogarth that we find the hoo 
subjects, once said angrily, “I trow that Mary never | alive and moving before us. There we see the who 
had a fardingale!” by which he did not mean Queen | life of 1730. The hoops appear perpetually—1o% 
Mary, who had many, having introduced them from | in the baleonied inn-yard, where the country clergy 
Spain, but the Virgin Mary, who, perhaps, when a little | man rides in in gown and cassock—the simple Pars! 
Jewish girl, may have driven a hoop, but certainly | Adams expecting letters by the carrier’s cart. The" 
never wore one. I look upon hoops as a type of Spain, | is the country girl, with her simple gipsy-hat, with 
which bred them—lying, pretentious, ascetic, dull, | bow in it, tied with a black ribbon under her white chin— 
proud, and pompous. Nor do I wonder that bitter little | poor, simple girl, with her long gloves, bundle tied ' 
Pope, soured by quarrels with Patty Blount and con- | her arm, housewife and scissors hanging at her side, he! 
temptuous Lady Mary, fell foul of hoops, and said | clean, long apron, and her high-heeled shoes! 
angrily, wears no hoop,—oh, no! but that dreadful old Belda™ 
who accosts her does—she with the patches, three “ 
her cheek and two on her temple——she with the sho" 
comparing the hoop to a fortress, which the lover be- | ruffled sleeves, black tippet with long ends frilled 
sieges with kisses, vows, protestations, love-letters, and lace, flapping, loose cap, and black hood tied witha 
such artillery. When the great Spanish court-painter, in front: she who, to the innocent. might pass for son 
Velasquez, returned from his visit to Rome, where he | lady of rank, a lady who has her silver chocolate ¢“l 





mad milliners. In such fool’s disguises, the greates! 
and weakest of women, the ascetic maid-of-honowr- 


“ Oft has that triple fence been known to fail ! “— 


. re =. and little black page, with red turban and ost 
* The story is also told of Charles IT., after the battle of Worcester, and : ” le ehi | a to take 
of Henry IV. during the Bartholomew Messacre feather, to run to the china shops for her, to tas 


manders, butterflies, and other playful imaginings oi 


slapping termagant, swam down the broad avenues 0! 
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‘,vitations for spadille, or to get her tickets for Rane- | 
lagh or Heidegger's masquerade. It comes again in 
that thief-haunt, where the wig-box is over the bed, and 
the portraits of Macheath, the highwayman, and Sache- 
verell, the High-Church patriot, are on the walls; the 
vile room, Where the gin-noggins and the punch-bowl 
hung with lemon-peel are on the table, and the short 
laced mantle hangs on the bottomless chair. It appears, 
too, in that frightful shed at Bridewell, where the poor, 
weary woman, in all her finery, is beating the hemp 
next to the gambler in the laced suit, with the torn cards 
at his feet. On one nail there hangs a cocked-hat, and on 
another a collapsed hoop, hung up near the pillory. In 
the * Marriage & la Mode” it blooms forth in full per- 
fetion, where the black tie of the solitaire is round the 
rake’s throat, where the buttoned-up cuffs of the earl 
are of figured silk, where the lawyer's broad outside 
pockets are fastened with three crown-piece buttons, 
where the embroidered waistcoat of the buck reaches to 
his knees, where the coats are without collars and wide 
in the sleeve, where a little lappet cap alone covers 
the ringlets of the bride. There she sits, her pearly 
satin held out to catch the sunlight by a hoop; or she 
yawns over her chocolate, in a quilted petticoat and 
short ruffled sleeves. In the doctor's room, it swells 
out the black gown of that fury who feels the edge of 
her knife with her thumb. It re-appears in the boudoir 
strewn with cards and articles of virth—that ridiculous 
scene, Where the pig-tailed French barber is busy at 
the lady’s hair, while a vacant-looking amateur sips his 
chocolate, and Lady Betty Fribble falls into raptures at the 
musical man’s performance in a duet—flute and voice. 
It lies, a flat, crushed-up thing, on the floor, by the mask 
and sword, in the last terrible scene of the Rake’s 
tragedy, where the murdered husband staggers, dying, 
against the bagnio table, while the watch are breaking 
in at the door. Indeed, it is everywhere in Hogarth. 
It hangs up against the wall in that dreadful barred- 
up highwayman’s den in the “ Idle Apprentice.” It is 
as much a feature of that guilty scene as the squat 
bottle of Schiedam, the loaded pistols under the 
bed, or the watches and jewels strewn on the sheets. 
Though the pew-wall hides her body, we know the 
pretty modest girl, whose hymn-book the “ Industrious 


Apprentice ” holds, wears one, though she has only a | 


plain kerchief on her neck, and a little mob-cap on her 
head,— high or low life, it is the same. Again, we find 
it in that marvellous medley of the “Strolling Players,” 
where it is being donned while the devils are drinking 





porter, and Statira is having her stocking darned. 

The hoops of this age were only to be equalled by 
the periwigs, £, 
and fat; the aldermanic, with the full fleeces on the 
shoulder, the single curls or double tails behind, the 
Pigeon’s wings at the side, the fillet or ribbon-ties, 
were plus quam ridiculous. 


The small-sword age, 
the high-heeled-shoe age, was worthy of hoops, pretty 


‘S some portions of the Georgian dress were; and 
‘here was a certain charm in the scratch-wig age: its 
“tenadiers’ fools’-caps were ridiculous, its square-backed 
“se Were quaint, its stiff-wired skirts and broad- 
ing hoops were extravagant ; but still we, with our 
collars, snapped-off coats, cylinder hats, and 


} Pliess trousers, must not throw a stone. There was 


~ 


rt 





The heavy, bunchy episcopal wig, sleek | 


a pretty rural grace in the Nelly Brian gipsy-hat, with 
its bows and strings under the soft full chin ; there was 
a pretty, free grace in the hanging ruffle round the 
soft, plump arm, or the neat-boned hand; and a pretty 
modesty in the plain white handkerchief imprisoning 
the bosom that struggled within. As for men, the low- 
quartered shoes showed a good instep, and the short 
breeches a fine leg, just as God made it. 

With all one’s knowledge of hoops and red heels, it is 
difficult to imagine them in all the circumstances of 
town and country life. We can see the Walpole 
men well enough pacing up Pall Mall, past White's, or 
passing through Covent Garden to a tavern club, sword 
sticking from under the skirt, toes turning out, cocked- 
hat off now to my Lord This and now to my Lord 
That ; we can even follow the heavy family coach, run- 
ning footmen, blunderbusses, and all, with the cargo of 
Diet and Hungary water, cordials and cakes, down to 
the Wiltshire Manor House, where a shadow comes 
down to meet them from the great Inigo Jones gate- 
way, like the hand of a friendly negro giant guarding 
the park. I can see the people in the carriage, shaken 
and tumbled so long over rutted roads, brighten and 
grow glad as shipwrecked men who see land blue in the 
distance. But when I let down the steps, and hand 
out my little Lady Littleracket on to the black and 
white lozenged floor of the hall entrance, and then 
young Lady Flirtinfidget, who has a spaniel under 
each arm, and old gouty Lord Spadace, and that young 
beau, Mr. Oliver Fluker—I cannot see them any more. 
Lady Littleracket, with her hoops that have to be 
tilted up as she passes by some doorway, will never run 
out into the Home Park to feed the swans, as ladies do 
now,—her pocket-hoop, or bell-hoop, or full-sized 
evening hoop, would never allow it ; she is made to sit 
and be looked at; her guinea-a-yard gold brocade 
was not made for sitting down on a haycock with. 
Her yellow point-lace lappets, that stream behind her, 
would catch in the sticky horns of the chestnut boughs, 
or be left in strips in the May-bushes: her Dutch fan 
of gilded leather is no weapon against those dreadful 
cows that flounder about under the willows. What 
would become of her busks and breast-knots, of her scarlet 
silk stockings with the gold clocks, of her embroidered 
pointed shoes ?—her capucin, and that short cloak edged 
with lace would be ruined, her pointed stomacher 
would moult its jewels, her calash or bongrace would 
be crushed by the trees! 

For all these reasons Lady Littleracket thought that, 
on the whole, she would not imperil her dress or con- 
stitution by walking in the Home Park, by fishing for 
golden-coated perch in the lake, by going to see the meet 
at the Red Stone Wood, or by walking part of the nine- 
mile drive. She preferred a volume of Swift in the cush- 
ioned window-seat in the corridor, preparing pot-pourri 
with Mrs. Gillyflower in the still-room, turning over a 
French cookery book. or studying the Whole Duty of 
Man and Hervey’s lively Meditations among the Tombs. 
As for Mr. Oliver Fluker, he stays in too, finding rabbit- 
shooting too violent, trout-fishing too be ring. fox -hunting 
too precarious, and mere rambling too objectless to enlist 
his sympathies. He therefore moons on wet days about 
the corridors. snatches a kiss from a passing errant 


lady’s-maid, swears “stap his vitals, but it’s funny,” 
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over Hogarth’s “ Rake’s Progress,” knocks about the red 
and white balls in the billiard-room, tries to invent a 
single-handed cribbage, reads an odd volume -of the 
Tattler or Crebillon, looks, yawns, sings, asks how long 
it is to dinner, determining to revenge himself on the 
claret, and writes a telling letter to a friend in town. 
It is all his dress’s fault. How can he worm through 
petulant hedges, with skirts of a cinnamon-coloured 
coat stiffened with wire, and a small-sword that catches 
in the palings? his solitaire gets untied and troubles 
him; his feet feel damp; he loses a diamond buckle 
among the beech leaves, where the pheasants croak and 
cluck. He is not comfortable——the nettles sting him 
through his pearl-coloured stockings, his wig’s getting 
wet, and drips on his pounced waistcoat. How can he 
lie down in corn to watch for game, go ferreting in 
the wet sand, or fish knee-deep in the water-lilies ? 
He is a stiff. unnatural tailor’s-man, and not meant for 
out-of-doors, so his little amusements are cock-fighting, 
dicing, and carding; and he lets his younger brother, 
whose life is of no consequence, break his neck over 
double rail and brook. 

To sum up, then, we allow that hoops were good 
show-blocks for French silks at two guineas a-yard, 
silks that * could stand their lane,” as Dumbiedykes said ; 





that for proud queans, like Atossa or Statira, they were | 
even dignified and somewhat majestic, swollen out like | 


floors, cedar-planted walks, or sunlit terraces bay-tree 
guarded; they were dignified and ambitious, full of 
the pride of class, rank, and money ; but they were awk- 
ward, troublesome things, blocking up carriages and 
doorways, keeping off lovers and friends, requiring ab- 
surd tilting and steerings to make them practicable or 
manageable, destroying all individuality, confounding 
thin and fat —like flounces, bearable in a tall woman, 
but ridiculous in a short; light and airy, perhaps, in 
summer, but ludicrously cold in winter; turning the 
body into a tub or a mountain of wind; abandoned at 
last, as they will soon be again, as monstrosities of the 
diseased imagination of cheating milliners, determined 


by some new trick to rouse the relaxing extravagance | 
and vanity of the sex; they were a Spanish madness | 


naturalised in England, imitative of the cast-off follies 


of France. Therefore, if any Lucetta should ever say 
national, unborrowed ; changing and growing slowly, 


to us, as she once said to Julia in The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, as she was disguising for her flight— 


* Tell me, good my lord, 
What compass will you wear your farthingale ?"— 


we should say, “ Tush, pert one, trundle off those hoops: 
we will have none of such fool’s work.” And if any 
flattering Sir John Falstaff told a wife of ours, im- 
patient for crinoline, “ That the firm texture of her foot 


would give an excellent motion to her gait in a semi- 


circled farthingale ;” from the profound depth of our 
antiquarinn knowledge, knowing that hoops, crinoline, 
and fardingale, are but three variations of the same 
idea, we'd vow a revenge on Sir John worse even than 
the bucking-basket at Datchett Mead. 

I rail at hoops, because they recall to me the worst 
features of that age Swift threw mud at with such a 
strong hand. The ladies who wore hoops were those 








—— 


tt 
Lady Bettys whom we read of in his vitriolic poem, 
where, in niches, they still remain for our contempt, |jj, 
so many specimens in hospital glasses. Those [aq 
Bettys, who, waking at noon, complained of headac}, 
and spleen, and called for drams of citron-water ; y},, 
then, after summing up the night’s misfortune of gettiy, 
two matadores, and yet losing codille, arranged th. 
ombre party for six in the evening; who, after sett]jp, 
to redeem the silver cup pawned with the goldsmith 
agreed to raise gambling-money on the dressing plate 
at 100 per cent.; who sent ten pistoles to pay Lady 
Spade, who had begun to dun them; who spend the 
morning in beating down the Exchange woinan {; 
Mechlin lace and Indian fans; whose life was a roupj 
of gambling, scandal, and vice. 

People who lament the absence of old distinctions 
do not see how, slowly but surely, our dress is becoming 
fused into arepublican equality. There is small difference 
now between a gentleman and his butler, a lady and hey 
maid. Every mechanic affords his full-dress suit, and 
there is not much difference between one black swallow. 
tail coat and another. Henceforward, the gentlemay 
must be known, not by his gold-laced button-holes 
gold, strawberry-spotted, velvet coat, and silver-hilted 
sword, but by his greater suavity, kindness, chivalry, 
and unselfishness. The lady, not by her red-heeled 
shoes and billowing hoops, her négligé and powdered 


a sail on a prosperous voyage, when the wind never | hair, but by her amiability, her loveableness, the per- 


leaves it; they were brave to brush across marble | 


petual summer of her eye, and the perpetual sunshine 
of her mouth. In spite of all sorrowing and _ bitter 
lamenters over luxury, parasols will be soon used by 
every village-girl, silks will be hedgerow ware, all linen 
will grow fine, and all cloth good. Who wishes for the 
paltry distinctions that money merely buys? Who wishes 
for distinctions that imply only vanity on the one side 
and degradation on the other ?—triumphant riches here, 
envying poverty there? Happy the day when all will be 
gentlemen,—alike courteous, forbearing, kind, merciful, 
good; all alike ladies— conceding, tender-hearted, sel 
respecting, generous, loving. Of cinnamon coats ani 
red heels we have had quite enough; of hoops and 
powdered pyramids of hair, too much. Let us now, then. 
with philosophic and ungrudging complacency, look 
forward to a simple, sensible, cheap dress, varied t 
individual ages, statures, and complexions; suitable 
and picturesque in shape; shirking no use or beauty: 


by mad starts; adapted to the necessities of climate ant 
modern social requirements. Such a dress may yet be i”: 
vented, if we study our wants and materials, and supp! 
and use them with artistic utilitarianism,— but no mr 
hoops! 


GENIUS RIDING ON A SWAN. 
By W. S. COLEMAN. 


THE ancient Greek story of Arion, the musician whom ® 
Dolphin ferried across the sea, is probably the origin of the 
fanciful designs that have obtained such favour under * 
many phases of taste and fashion in art. The severe Ure* 
indulged in them with a sort of feeling of typification— 
we may use such a word,—attributing a “ hieriog!y] hick 
(as Sir Thomas Browne says) to them. The luxure* 
Roman, in the days of the decadence, employed these *¥™ 
jects in the decorations of the walls of his villas, where * 
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GENIUS RIDING ON A SWAN. 


constantly find genii riding on swans, griffins or other | 


monsters, and dolphins. The exquisite art with which 
these things were frequently employed may be ob- 
served in the figures of floating genii which occupy 
the panels in the house of Pompeii, 
produced at the Crystal Palace. Raffaelle introduced 
fantastic designs of this nature in his arabesques for the 
Loggia of the Vatican, with indifferent success, resulting 
from the incongruous union of portions of birds and beasts, 
without consideration of the necessity of adapting one to 
the other—as in old representations of the Centaur, for 
instance. The engraving before us illustrates the modern 
taste in these matters, and shows a genius of pleasure, with 
embroidered scarf blown full by the breeze, with clustered 


masses of hair about her brows, borne by a swan across a 
lake paven with lilies. 


“SKE TCHES AND STUDIES S IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


No. II. WINTER; 


It is said that people see the cold in Russia, and feel 
itin Italy. When I was in Russia I certainly saw the 

‘old, and it did not appear at all necessary to go to 
Italy in order to feel it. Still, so great and effective 
we the precautions taken against the common enemy, 
that when fortified behind double, or perhaps treble, 
Windows in a thick-walled house, and protected in your 
vecasional suiies by a stout armour of fur, you have 


othing to fear from the attacks of this most unmerci- 
ful ass ailant. 


Py 


wussia in the summer is no more like Russia in 
nter than a camp in time of peace is like a camp 
‘ presence of the enemy. 


AT HoME AND IN THE STREETS. 


) Moreover, snow is one of 
Le chief natural productions of the country; and wi th- 


ut it 
it Russia is about as interesting as an orchard 


so beautifully re- | 





BY 





W. S. COLEMAN, 
Without fruit. We always think of Russia in connection 
with its frosts, and of its frosts in connection with such 
sreat events as the campaign of 1812, or the visit of 
the deputation from the Peace Society to the Emperor 
Nicholas. Accordingly, a foreigner in Russia natur- 
ally looks forward to the winter with much interest, 
mingled perhaps with a certain amount ofawe. He 
waits for it, in fact, as a man waits for a thief, expect- 
ing the visitor with a certain kind of apprehension, 
and not without a due provision of life-preservers in 
the shape of goloshes, seven-leagued bocts, scarves, 
fur-coats, &e 

The house I lived in was in the middle of Moscow; 
and, with the exception of the stoves, the internal 
arrangement was like that of most other dwellings in 
Europe. These stoves, however, were nothing but 
thick hollow party-wails, built of brick, and sometimes 
separating, or connecting, as many as three or four 
rooms, which are of course contrived so as to meet at 
the corners. If, instead of opening like furnaces at 
the bottom, they had opened all the way down the 
front like cupboards, they would have made excellent 
wardrobes for hanging up clothes in during the sum- 
mer months; but as it was, they remained useless 
during nearly half the year. The outer sides of these 
lofty intramural furnaces were faced with a kind of 
white porcelain, though in many houses they are 
papered like the other walls of the room; so that the 
presence of the stove is only known in summer by two 
or three apertures like port-holes, which have been 
made for the purpose of admitting the hot air, and 
which, when there is no heat within, are closed with 
round metal covers like the tops of canisters. Some- 
stove, or 


times, especially in country - houses, the 
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peitchka as it is called, is not only a wall, but a wall | 


which, towards the bottom, projects so as to form a/ house is at once attracted by the tcon, or image 


kind of dresser or sofa, and which the lazier of the | 


inmates use not unfrequently in the latter capacity. 


| 


In the huts the pettchka is almost invariably of this | 


form; and the peasants not only lie and sleep upon it 
as a matter of course, but even get inside and use it 
asa bath. Not that they fill their stoves with water, 
—that would be rather difficult; but the Russian 
bath is merely a room paved with stone slabs and 
heated like an oven, in which the bather stands to be 
rubbed and lathered, and to have buckets of water 
poured over him, or thrown at him, by naked attend- 
ants; and accordingly a stove makes an excellent bath 
on a small scale. As a general rule, every row of huts 
has one or more baths attached to it, which the in- 
habitants support by subscription ; but when this is 
not the case, the peasant, after carefully raking out 
the ashes, creeps into the hot peitchka, and is soon 
bathed in his own perspiration. He would infallibly 
be baked alive but for the pailfuls of water with which 
he soon begins to cool his heated skin. However, 
thanks to this precaution, he escapes without a singe, 
and issues uninjured from the fiery furnace, like 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego of old. 

When a stove is first lighted, the port-holes are 
kept carefully closed, to prevent the egress of carbonic- 
acid gas; but after the wood has become thoroughly 
charred, and every vestige of flame has disappeared, 
the chimney is shut down from the top, the covers 
are removed from the apertures, and the hot air is 
allowed to penetrate freely into the room ; then, if 
enough wood has been put into the peitchka, and 
the lid of the chimney closes hermetically, the sides 
of the stove will remain warm for twelve or four- 
teen hours, and the air of the room for a still longer 
period. Occasionally it happens that the port-holes 
are opened while there still flickers a little blue 
flame above the whitening embers. In this case there 
is death in the stove. The carbonic-acid gas, which 
is still proceeding from the burning charcoal, enters 
the room, and produces asphyxia, or at all events 
some of its symptoms. Ifyou have not time, orif you 
are already too weak, to open the door when you find 
yourself attacked by ougar (as the Russians call this 


hand through the window; and the cold air, rushing 
rapidly into the room, will then save you. A foreigner 
unaccustomed to the hot apartments of Russia will 
scarcely perceive the presence of ougar until he is 
already seriously affected by it; and in this manner 
the son of the Persian ambassador lost his life two 
years ago in one of the principal hotels of Moscow. 
A native, however, if the stove should chance to be 
“covered” before the wood is thoroughly charred, will 
detect the presence of the fatal gas almost instantane- 
ously; and having done so, the best remedy he can 
adopt for the headache and sickness, which even then 
will inevitably follow, is to rush into the open air, and 
cool his temples by copious applications of snow. 


Persons who are almost insensible from the effect of 


ougar have to be carried out and rolled in the snow,— 
a process which speedily restores them to their natural 
condition. 


— - eee 


corners of each room. 





the colouring. 
'smooth surface of very hard wood; the painter dilutes 
his colour with large quantities of oil, and as he pr 
gas), you had better throw the first thing you have at | 
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The attention of the stranger on entering a Russiay 
of 
the Saviour, the Virgin, or some saint, in one of t}, 

The Russians, like the rest ,¢ 
the Eastern Church, are only half iconoclasts ; ay) 
while their religion excludes statuary, it enjoins tj. 
use of consecrated pictures. These images or oyna. 
mented paintings (the ornaments may be in the highes 
possible relief, but the images must not be litera)), 
graven images) are the Russian household gods, ay) 
are found in the rooms of every habitation, rich ,, 
poor, great or small. They attract your notice in the 
dismal cabins ofthe little steam-tugs which ply betweey 

Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, otherwise completely 
destitute of furniture ; and you may discover them jy 
the dazzling galleries of the Hermitage, where the; 
naturally make but a mean appearance in the presence 
of the master-pieces of Italian and Ilemish art. The 
holy pictures belong, one and all, to the Byzantine 
school. The glory round the head of the Saviour o 
Virgin is of solid metal—sometimes of silver or gold, 
but usually of brass, or at best of silver-gilt; and 
when the image does not stand in a favourable light, 
the halo, which is alone visible, looks like a horse. 
shoe nailed to the wall. Sometimes the whole of the 
garments are covered with gilt plate, and the only 
parts of the painting which can be scen are the fai 
and hands; so that many of these compositions de. 
serve to be looked upon as so much goldsmith’s wok 
yather than as productions of art.* Many of these 
pictures (though fewer than formerly) are, indeed, 
manufactured in the true sense of the word at Souzdal, 
a town in the government of Vladimir, which is cele. 
brated for its images, as Toula is famous for its hard. 
wares, Tarjok for its embroidered leather, and so on. 
There are seldom more than three colours employed, 
and each of these has its own separate set of artists 
(or journeymen, as they may with more propriety le 
termed), just as in the now obsolete horn-bands of 
Russia each note had its own special executant. The 
only point at all remarkable in the workmanship 0 
the Souzdal fraternity, is the fineness and evenness 0! 
The painting is executed on a perfectly 


gresses polishes his work with a preparation of pumice 
stone. When the artificer in red has finished his pc" 
tion of the performance, he hands it to the artificer 
yellow, who in his turn passes it on to the artificer 
blue; then the worker in metal affixes the halo; and ul 
is ready for the frame-maker, if a frame happen to ' 
required. There are shops in every large town devoted 
exclusively to the sale of icons: and an icon is the on) 
thing in Russia which is bought and sold without the 
least haggling about the price; for to attempt to ©. 
down the value, even in a commercial sense, of a h i) 
image, would be considered worse than unbecom: 
while any attempt at extortion on the part of © 


_ vendor would of course be equally culpable. 


* The most celebrated specimen of the class is the immortal ps?" 
of the Cathedral of the Assumption in the Kremlin, which is © 
less (as the faithful affirm) than the Virgin, painted by St Li 
self. It is surrounded by a frame of solid gold, and decorate 
jewelled halo, of which the principal ruby is ‘worth 80,000 re bles; 
the total value of the gold-work and precious stones is said t ** 
to 200,000 roubles. 
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THE EMPEROR CHARLES VY. AND TITIAN. BY ROBERT FLEURY. 


TITIAN was the most admirable portrait-painter the world 
has vet produced ; but besides portraits, he executed many 
historical and scripture subjects, which of themselves have 
raised his fame to the very highest pinnacle of art, he 
holding a place, in the opinion of some, as the equal in 
dignity with Michael Angelo and Raffaelle. Almost every 
distinguished man of his time in Italy and Spain, and very 
many Germans and French, sat to Titian for their portraits ; 
and to him we are indebted for the most perfect semblances 


of individuals who, even now, are of the highest celebrity. | 


‘o universal amongst the nobles was this custom of being 
painted by Titian, that his refusal to sit is recorded of Cosmo I. 
of Florence as a positive fault and misdemeanour. 

he picture we have engraved is one of the most famous 
examples of the skill of the celebrated French artist, Robert 
Fleury ; and the incident it illustrates is that vouched for 
*y an old anecdote, that when Titian was painting the 
portrait of Charles V., he dropped one of his painting- 
orushes, whereupon the Emperor—that lord of half the 
world, whose mere titles would fill one of our columns— 
‘tooped down, and, picking up the instrument, returned it 


eee 


ee: 


to the painter. It is singular that this picturesque anecdote, 
which has more than once furnished a subject to artists of 
note, is not mentioned by Vasari, who, being almost a con- 


| temporary of Titian, and a notable gossip, with a high idea 


of the dignity of art, would, one might expect, not fail to 
relate it, if it came to his knowledge. This is strong in 
disproof of its authenticity. Vasari admired the marvellous 
skill of the famous Venetian, and does him full justice in 
the life he wrote. Moreover, this was precisely the very 
kind of tale in which he delighted, enjoying, as he evidently 
does, the tale of how two princes of the House of Medici 
never failed to stand bareheaded before Michael Angelo. 
Certain it is that Titian painted the portrait of the 
Emperor on two occasions, in reference to one of which 
Vasari writes thus :—* In 1530, when the Emperor Charles 
V. was in Bologna, Titian, by the intervention of Pietro 
Aretino, was invited to the city by the Cardinal Ippolito di 
Medici, and there he made a magnificent portrait of his 
Majesty in full armour.” This picture is now at Madrid, 
and is the work to which the tradition in question refers. 


L. L. 





The size of the images is generally in inverse pro- 
°riion to tie sucial rank of the person whose habita- 
> they sanctify and adorn. Thus, in the booths of 
— Permanent fair the Gastinnoi Dvor they assume 
“imensions of historical pictures, for the Russian 
er is as devout as he is cunning; in the private 
_ ucnees of the merchants of the first guild they are 

is large as genre paintings ; while in the houses 
nobles they seldom extend beyond the modest 


limits of a miniature. The smallest icon I ever saw 
was in the dining-room of the Nobles’ Club in Mos- 
where, close to the eeiling in the eastern 
eorner, is a black little image, looking at a distance 
very like the queen of spades, and certainly no bigger. 

Facing the house in which I lived were two detached 
houses, with the usual courtyards and portes cocheres. 
One of them had white walls and a high sloping roof of 
dark red sheet-iron: the walls of the other were painted 
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a very light yellow, and its roof was ofa pale green. 
The light yellow walls enclosed a Tartar family, the 
most interesting portion—that is to say, the female 
portion—of which was never visible. The men, on the 
other hand, were most liberal in exhibiting themselves. 
They were constantly to be seen in their gaudy silken 
dressing- gowns, and their round skull-caps ribbed 
with red and yellow. Sometimes these Tartars would 
make incursions into my apartments, and insist on 
selling me shawls, silks, and, above all, dressing-gowns, 
at eight times their original cost. On ‘another occa- 
sion they would come over with propositions for dis- 
posing of a ton of Indian ink to a friend of mine, whom 
they happened to see making a sketch, and who they 
were determined should not be stopped in his pur- 
suit of art by want of materials. Probably horse-flesh 
is difficult to digest; for every day after each meal 
the Tartars would spend three or four hours sitting 
or lying down on the stone bench in front of their 
dwelling, and immediately opposite my windows. In 
the early part of September the bench did not occupy 
altogether more than four or five hours of their time, 
and by the middle of the month they had nearly 
abandoned it. One morning about that period I ob- 
served a little puddle in the street with ice on the 
top, and from that day the Tartars took to digesting 
their horse-flesh indoors. Then to my alarm one of 
them came out again with a fur-coat, or shouba, which 
he began to brush with much care, as though he ex- 
pected before long to have use for it. A few days 
afterwards I saw a sledge being conveyed along the 
street on the top of a cart laden with firewood. I 
confess this gave me just such a shock as I expe- 
rienced in Paris on the 3d of December 1851, when, 
before the firing had commenced, a party of soldiers 
passed solemnly along the boulevard bearing a very sig- 
nificant brancard. The next morning there was a fall of 
snow; and the cream was brought in from the country 
in jars wrapped carefully round with matting to pre- 
vent it freezing. Hundreds of cabbages and thousands 
of potatos, all wrapped up more or less in matting, 
were purchased and stowed away. Furlongs of wood 
(in Russia wood is sold by the foot) were laid up in 
the courtyard; an inspector of stoves arrived to see 
that every peitehka was in proper working order; and 
an examiner and fitter-in of windows was summoned 
to adjust the usual extra sash. At last the windows 
had been made fast, each pane being at the same time 
reputtied into its frame. On the window-sill, in the 
space between the outer and inner panes, was some- 
thing resembling a long deep line of snow, which was, 
however, merely a mass of cotton-wool placed there 
as an additional protection against the external air. 
Indeed, the winds of the Russian winter have such 


powers of penetration that, in a room guarded by | 
triple windows, besides shutters closed with the great- | 


est exactness, you may see the white curtains slightly 
agitated when the howling outside is louder than usual. 
“The wind,” says Gregorovitch in his Winter's Tale, 
‘ howls like a dog; and like a dog, too, will bite the 





feet and calves of those who have not duly provided | 


themselves with fur-goloshes and doubly-thick panta- 
Such a wind must not be suffered to intrude 
into any house intended to be habitable, 


loons.” 


a, 
Besides the cotton-wool, which is specially direc, d 
against draughts, the space between the two sashes ;, 
usually adorned with artificial flowers: indeed, 4, 
fondness of the Russians for flowers and green Jeay,, 
during the winter is remarkable. The corridors q,, 
converted into greenhouses, by means of trellis-wop) 
covered with creepers. The windows of many of t), 
apartments are encircled by evergreens, and jy the 
drawing-rooms flower-stands form the principal orna. 
ments. At the same time enormous sums are paid 
for bouquets from the hothouses which abound 
both the capitals. 
some share in the production of this passion {, 
flowers and green plants, just as love of country js jp. 
creased by exile, and love of liberty by imprisonme,; 
There are generally at least two heavy snow-story; 
by way of warning before winter fairly commences jt, 
reign. The first fall of snow thaws perhaps a fiy 
days afterwards, the second in about a week, t) 
third in five months. Ifa lady drops her bracelet ¢; 
brooch in the street during the period of this thi, 
fall, she need not trouble herself to put out handbjj)s 
offering a reward for its discovery, at all events no 
until the spring; for it will be preserved in its hiding. 
place, as well as ice can preserve it, until about the 
middle of April, when, if the amount of the reward by 
greater than the value of the article lost, it will in al 
probability be restored to her. The Russians put on 
their furs at the first signs of winter, and the sledy:s 
make their appearance in the streets as soon as tli 
snow is an inch or two thick. Of course at sucha 
time a sledge is far from possessing any advantag 
over a carriage on wheels; but the Russians welcom: 
their appearance with so much enthusiasm, that the 
first sledge-drivers are sure of excellent receipts fu 
several days. The droshkies disappear one by ou 
with the black mud of autumn; and by the time the 
gilt cupolas of the churches, and the red and gree 
roofs of the houses, have been made as white as tlie! 
own walls, the city swarms with sledges. But it ® 
not until near Christmas, when the “ frost of ™ 
Nicholas” sets in, that the sledges are seen in 
their glory. The earlier frosts of October and \» 
vember may or may not be attended to without a) 
very dangerous results ensuing; but when the frig: 
St. Nicholas makes his appearance,—staying the mos 
rapid currents, forming bridges over the broate 
rivers, and converting seas into deserts of ice—the 
a blast from his breath, if not properly guar! 
against, may prove fatal. However, foreigners al! 
are afraid of him. He is the Russian’s best fret! 
Of the Russian peasant he is not only the pat! 
saint, but also the real benefactor. He is the great 
engineer in the country, and does more in the dep* 
ment of roads and bridges in a single night than U 
once illustrious Kleinmichel did in the whole cov” 
of his ministry. But when he approaches you: ! 
must not go out to meet him otherwise than ™ 
garment of fur, or the disrespect may be visited "! 
you with severity. This is the sole return he rej" 
for his services in enabling you to receive the ve 
Archangel and the beef of the Steppes, which ca?“ 
be transported in winter along his excellent roa’ 
Last year St. Nicholas was nearly playing !* 
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his protegeés. The winter appeared to have set in for a 
continuance in the month of November, and provisions 
were beginning to come in from the country, when 
suddenly there was a thaw, and soon afterwards the 
smaller rivers, Which, as they freeze the first, are 
also the first to break up, were pronounced unsafe. 
Accordingly the peasants, on arriving with their 
sledges at the Oka, distant about twenty miles from 
Moseow, waited on its banks before risking their pre- 
ejous lives, and, what was more important, their valu- 
able provisions, on its treacherous ice. As the thaw 
continued, the river soon became altogether impass- 
able, and the peasants found themselves in a terrible 
dilemma. If they attempted to cross the Oka, they 
and the contents of their sledges might be lost to- 
sether; but if they remained where they were, the 
poultry and meat which they had intended to convey 
to Moscow would inevitably spoil, and they would 
have to return home without provisions and without 
money. Now the peasants on their road to the Mos- 
cow markets take their meals at the wayside inns on 
eredit, and pay as they go home after they have ef- 
fected a sale; so that to return without money was 
out of the question. Accordingly rustict expectabant, 
aud in this case with some reason; for though it 
was now flowing, the river was certainly not destined 
to roll on in omne volulilis @vum. 


the difficulty a Jew appeared on the banks of the Oka. | peculiarity of their appearance, and provides them with 


The provisions were still sound, and the Oka, though 
now nearly free from ice, might be converted into a 
hard road almost in a single night. At all events, if 
the frost once recommenced, the provisions were safe ; 
and a Jew can always wait for his money, if by a few 
days’ delay it will become tripled and quadrupled. 
Accordingly the Hebrew offered some sort of pottage 
on the spot for the right of taking all the sledges with 
their contents to the Moscow markets as soon as 
an opportunity presented itself. Whether he also 
offered something to St. Nicholas is unknown ; but it 
is certain that that night the mercury fell, the next 
morning the ground was covered with snow, and be- 
fore evening the Oka was again a road, and the sledges 
on their way to the “ Frozen Market” of Moscow, 
where they arrived just in time for the Nikolsky féte. 

The Frozen Market is one of the most curious in 
Moscow, which abounds in markets of a curious kind. 
There is the market for the hiring of domestic ser- 
vants; the horse-market, beloved by gipsies; the 
market for earthen pots, and the market for wooden 
pails. There is the fruit-market, especially pleasing 
to foreigners from its delicious water-melons in the 
autumn, and its admirable frozen apples (like lumps 
“lapple-ice) in the winter. There is the hay-market, 
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tans and girdles, to say nothing of fish-pies, salted 
cucumbers, boiled liver, raspberry kvass, black bread, 
and other delicacies of the season, for buyers and 
sellers ; a market whose popular and emphatic name 
is ** Louse Market,” 


handkerchief stolen from you at one end, and offered 


_ to yourself for sale at the other. 
markets are so peculiar as the Frozen Market. 





jut none of these 
It is 
not until the fete of St. Nicholas—or later still, the 
week between Christmas and the new year—that this 
strange exhibition is to be seen in all its glory; and 
by that time the severe period of winter has fairly set 
in. The soldiers, tall strongly-built men, are wearing 
their long gray coats over their heavy knapsacks, 
which bulge out and make them look like so many 
hunchbacks; while the broad black bandages which 
protect their ears and cheeks give them the appear- 
ance of persons suffering from tooth-ache. The cold 
has indeed had some effect upon them; for as they 
march in from the country their raw-looking counte- 
nances areas red as beef, and their frozen moustaches 
as white as horse-radish. Every mowik with his long 
and literally snow-white beard looks like an allegorical 
figure of Winter. The blackest horses are now pie- 
bald, thanks to the hoar-frost which decorates their 
sides; while the congelation of their breath round the 
hairs that project from their nostrils adds to the 


a set of spikes such as calves wear in weaning-time. 
But although the drivers and horses of the sledges, 


as they hurry towards the market-place, form a by no 


means uninteresting part of the exhibition, their loads, 


when taken out and arranged with a view to sale, pre- 


sent a picture which is far more striking. On one 


side you see a collection of frozen sheep,—stiff ghastly 


objects,—some put to stand on their hoofs like the 
wooden animals in a child’s “ Noah's Ark ;” others on 


their sides, with their legs projecting exactly at right 


angles to their bodies; others, again, on their backs, 
with their feet in the air, after the manner of inverted 
tables. The oxen are only less hideous because they 
have usually been cleft down the back with an axe. 
The pigs are usually in rows, where they are made to 


stand on their hind-legs with their fore-feet extended 


above their heads, in an attitude of exhortation. 
Among the poultry and game, the hares are espe- 
cially remarkable, from the fact that their fur, which 


| through the summer is either brown or gray, has at 


Ww A 7 = ; F ; ‘ } 
here (besides hay) cream, butter, eggs, and all kinds 


°F farm produce are exposed for sale. There is the 
market of the Soukhareff Tower, for the sale of furni- 
ture, Cluthes, sledges, tea-urns, screw-drivers, rusty 
nails, secondhand books, and especially stray nuin- 
vers of the Russian Messenger, the Contemporary, the 
National Annals, the Moscovite, and other indigenous 
, Then there is the market for odoriferous 
~€ep-skins and moth-eaten shoubas, vamped-up win- 
radhaigecne, huge leather gloves, shaped like baby’s mit- 
“Us, Cossack and Cireassian caps, felt goloshes, caf: 


Reviews. 





the approach of winter turned completely white; a 
provision of nature which enables the Russian and 
Siberian hare to travel through the snow in quest of 
food with a certain amount of impunity; though for 
all that it never fails to be represented at the win- 
ter-markets of Moscow and St. Petersburg. The par- 


| tridges, quails, grouse, heath-cocks, wood-hens, &c., are 


lving together in a frozen mass; and by their side are 
the ducks and geese, with outstretched necks, so 


_ straight and stiff that you might take one of these 


harmless birds by the bill, and, using itas a bludgeon, 
knock your enemy down with the body. The fowls 
have been plucked immediately atter being killed, 
plunged into water, and then left to freeze. Thus 
they are completely encased in ice, and in that con- 


dition will keep until the spring, or, if placed in the 
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ice-cellar which is attached to every Russian house, 
until a still later period. 

Besides game of every kind, not only from the 
neighbouring governments, but even from Finland | 
and Siberia, the markets of St. Petersburg and Mos- | 
cow are supplied with fish from every sea and river in | 
the empire. Lomonossoff, the earliest Russian poet, 
the author of the first Russian dictionary, and one of 
the most celebrated chemists and natural philoso- | 
phers the country ever produced, made his first ap- 
pearance in St. Petersburg with a sledge-load of fish 
from the White Sea, where his father gained his living 
asa fisherman. The Black Sea and the Caspian also 
contribute largely. The Don sends its sturgeons, 
after the roe has been duly extracted for the purpose 
of making caviar; and the Volga its rich, oily, yellow- 
fleshed sterlet, invaluable for fish-soup. The presence 
of the sterlet is the more welcome in the winter-mar- 
kets from the fact that that delicately-organised and 
exquisitely-flavoured fish will only live in the water of 
the Volga. But in winter there is no necessity for it 
to live at all after it has once been caught; for it can 
be conveyed in its frozen state to the extremities of 
the empire without losing any of its freshness, or any 
very perceptible amount of its taste. 

The mode of catching fish in the winter is simple 





enough. 
to it for the sake of the air. Tben, in the case of the 
sturgeons of the Don, the Cossacks “ of that ilk” har- 


poon them; while elsewhere the smaller fish, equally 


A hole is made in the ice, and the fish rush | 





in want of air, precipitate themselves into the nets, | 


and thus get out of the ice into the frying-pan, or, in a 
met sphorical sense, out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Another peculiarity of the Frozen Market is, that 
it takes place in the middle of an improvised wood—a 
wood which suggests the forest in Macbeth, and which 
is composed entirely of evergreens for Christmas-trees. 
Beneath the shade of this portable thicket are sold 
brooms, wooden spades for clearing away the snow 
from before the houses, and the hand-sledges in which 
servants and shopmen draw their parcels along the 
streets; for it would be out of the question to carry 
any thing at all heavy or cumbersome when it may be 
pulled so easily along the slippery pavement. 

Nor must we forget the itinerant vendors of suck- 
ing-pigs, who start from the Frozen Market with whole 
litters of the interesting little animals (not much 
larger than guinea-pigs) hanging from their necks 
and waists; nor the dealers in dried mushrooms, who 





string those leathern delicacies together like pieces of | 


paper on the tail of a kite, and wear them in garlands 
about their sheep-skinned persons. A similar kind of 


'easses of his fellow-flutterers, 


pedlar is to be found in the man who is hung all over | 


with chains and rings of thin whity-brown bread,— 
doubtless a friend to the owner of the tumbler and tea- 
urn who walks about the commercial quarter and 
sells hot tea to the bearded and eaftaned merchants. 

We have said that it is not until the Nikolsky 
Maros, or Frost of St. Nicholas, that the sledges fly 
through the streets in all their glory. By that time 
(as foreigners persist in styling the 
have arrived 


the rich boyars 
Russian noblemen of the present day) +* 


* It would be equally correct to speak of the English nobility of the 
sent day as “‘the barons.” 


pre 





long ceased to till the ground, and have 
all the corn, begin to come in from theirs; for iat 
and dependent as he may be, each peasant hes never. 
theless his own patch of land. For the former a, 


a 
from their estates, and the poor peasants, who hay 
€ now thresheq 


_ the elegant sledges of polished nut-wood, with rugs o¢ 


soft thick fur to protect the legs of the occupants. 
whose drivers, in their green caftans fastened roynq 
the waist with red sashes, and in their square thickly. 
wadded caps of crimson velvet, like sofa-cushions, urg, 
on the prodigiously fast trotting horses, at the sam,» 
time throwing themselves back in their seats with out. 
stretched arms and tightened reins, as though the apj. 
mals were madly endeavouring to escape from thei; 
control. The latter bring with them certain strongly. 
made wooden boxes, with a seat at the back for ty» 
passengers and a perch in front for a driver. These 
boxes are put upon rails, and called sledges. The bot. 
tom of each box (or sledge) is plentifully strewed with 
hay, which after a few days becomes converted, by 
means of snow and dirty goloshes, into something 
very like manure. The driver is immediately in front 
of you, with his brass badge hanging on his back like 
the label on a box of sardines. He wears a sheep-skin; 
but it is notorious that after ten years’ wear the sheep: 
skin loses its odour, besides which it is winter, so that 
your sense of smell has really nothing to fear. The 
one thing necessary is to keep your legs to yourself, 
orat all events not to obtrude them beneath the peieh 
of the driver, or you will run the chance of having 
your foot crushed by that gentleman’s heel. Some. 
times the horse is fresh from the plough, and requires 


/a most vigorous application of the driver's thong to 


induce him to quit his accustomed pace; but for the 
most part the animals are willing enough, and 4% 
rapid as their masters are skilful. The driver is gene. 
rally much attached to his horse, whom he affection. 
ately styles his “ dove” or his “ pigeon,” assuring him 
that although the ground is covered with snow, ther 
is still grass in the stable for his galoupchik, as the 
favourite bird is called, &e. &e. 


As for the real pigeons, or doves, they are to be 


| found every where,—on the belfries of the churehes, it 


the courtyards of the houses, in the streets blocking 
up the pavement, and above all, beneath the project 
ing edges of the roofs, where you may see them clus: 
tering in long deep lines like black cornices. But the 
holy bird is seen to the greatest advantage in the | youl: 
terer’s shop, where, conscious of the kind of divinity 
that hedges a pigeon, he struts about among the cal 
first examining the 
breast of a partridge, then devoting his atte ntion t0 
the plumage of a quail, and never fearing for an ™ 
stant lest the slaughterer of so many of his specie 
should irreligiously lay hands on his sacred head. 
Aware of the immunity accorded to the pigeon, th 
gray crow presumes upon a certain distant rest" 
blanee to inhabit the same localities, and, thanks 
his uneatable nature, is but seldom knocked on “ 
head. Some years since the magpie was also an it 
habitant of Moscow, until one day a distinguis)™ 
metropolitan of the Greek Church undertook the 
pulsion of the tribe. The “ facts” of the athur™' 
briefly as follows. The metropolitan was about * 
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ix a similar style of art— 
the Renaissance,—* the pes- 
tilent Renaissance,” as Ruskin 
has it—to the Bronze Well 
at Venice we lately engraved 
-. this Bronze Candlestick. 
The origin of floriated orna- 
ment, or first application of 
naturalistic forms to deco- 
rative purposes, took place 
when men’s eyes were opened 
to the exquisite beauty of 
detail and simplicity of design 
displayed in the structure of 
all the productions of nature ; 
_-struck with this, they bent 
their whole souls to its imita- 
tion and tasteful employment 
upon every object of art. 
With the utmost faith in its 
perfection, they sought to 
render in marble, or brass, or 
bronze, all the minutiz which 
they could discover in the 
simplest objects: over a leaf 
or flower the earnest artist 
would pore, filling his mind 
with truest beauty, and with 
terrible labour and toil repro- 
duce them. The inexperienced 
hands were tardy over the 





in the marvellous delicacy of 

carving on a Gothic capital, 
or in that broad significance 
and perfect result we witness 
in the Theseus or the Ilissus, 
But men, proud of their 
success, and not content with 
the models of glorious beauty 
God had set before them, soon 
departed from the faithful and 
humble practice, to construct 
new subjects for themselves, 
or combine the parts of natu- 
rally incongruous objects, of 
which the most flagrant ex- 
amples are to be found in 
Ratfaelle’s arabesques in the 
Vatican, whose trees grow out 
of the tails of lions, and birds 
are shown holding pictures in 
their beaks, and a thousand 
other absurdities of that class. 
This was Art’s decay. Men 
no longer went humbly to 
truth and nature, but pre- 
sumptuously sought to im- 
prove upon both. Take the 
candlestick above for an ex- 
ample: those parts which are 
most due to simple and beau- 
tiful nature for their origin, 





work, seeking that detail 
which, from want of broad 
' comprehension of the whole, 


delight; their work became 

like that of a short-sighted man, cramped and _ lifeless, 
though elegant and elaborate. Others of broader view suc- 
ceeded, who, seizing the purpose of the theme, be it leaf or 
flower only, were enabled better to apply the finish which 
they, no less than their predecessors, put upon their work. 
This was the culmination of Art, and may be observed, whether 





2 acide 





appeared the only subject of BRONZE CANDLESTICK. of lines beautiful in them- 


_ but the heavy forms of the base are meaningless, unnatural, 
_and therefore ugly. The sort of vase beneath the candle is 
| ungraceful ; a glance will show that all the lines in the leaves 
| flow softly to one another, while in the upper parts of the 
design the junctions of curves are abrupt and false. L. L. 


the acanthus leaves, are still 
not without beauty, because 
they exhibit a combination 


selves and beautifully put 
together, and, above all, display a purposeful structure; 





_ the foundation-stone of anew church, when, at the very 
_ moment forapplying the mortar, the golden trowel could 
not be found. A workman who happened to be in the 
vicinity of the metropolitan, and who enjoyed no very 
brilliant character for honesty, was suspected, accused, 
sentenced, knouted, and sent to Siberia. But scarcely 
had the unfortunate man reached Tobolsk, when the 
trowel was discovered by the bell-ringers at the top 
of the celebrated tower, or belfry, of Ivan Veliki, whi- 
ther it had been carried by some magpie, who was ev1- 
| dently acquainted with the plot of La Gazza Ladra. 
a this the metropolitan cursed the magpies, as a 


“ircumstances; and the birds thus anathematised tlew 


, 





°Ss virtuous person might have done under the same | 


out of Moscow, and have never since ventured within | 
thirty miles of the holy city. In reality the magpies | 





“o keep at a respectful distance 
Proves the truth of the whole story. 

lt Will be asked how all the pigeons manage to 
subsist. In the first place, they are fed by good- 
“tured persons, who are gratified to find their pen- 
Honers come regularly every morning for their meals. 
- this Way Kriloff, the Russian fable-writer, is said 
“4 nave entertained all the pigeons of the Gastinnoi 
Dvor ‘or a considerable period. Then they have the 
“ee run of the poulterer’s shop, where they consume 

























which of course | 
the English trainers in Russia now break their horses 


a large portion of the corn intended for fowls that are 
fattening for the knife. Moreover, there are nearly 
sixty thousand horses* in Moscow during the winter 
(about one for every five persons), and wherever 
there are horses there is food to some extent for 
pigeons. 

Among the sixty thousand horses which Moscow 
is said to possess, a large number are of great beauty ; 
and their elegant heads are seen to the more advantage 
from the absence of blinkers and the extreme light- 
ness of the harness generally. The rarity of collisions 
in thoroughfares crowded with sledges, going in every 
direction, and every one of them at a pace which in | 
Paris would insure the prosecution of the tsvostchik 
for “ furious driving,” is to be attributed as much to | 
the liberty left to the animals of using their own eyes 
as to the skill with which they are guided. Most of 





in to go without blinkers; which, regarded in the light | 
of a decoration, are about as ornamental to the head | 
of a horse as an eye-shade is to that of a man. 

Beside the private sledges and the sledges from 


the country, there are town-sledges of various degre Ss 


* Tegoborski, in his work on the “‘ Productive Forces of Russia,” 
tells us that in Moscow the number of horses is equal to 20 per cent of 
the population. In St. Petersburg they only represent 7 per cent, while 
in Simbirsk they amount to as many as 72 per cent. 
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of excellence, some of which can vie in every respect | 


with the best private ones. You have a comfortable | 
seat, a fashionably-picturesque jdriver, a magnificent | 
fur for your knees, and probably a scarlet net covering 
the back of the swift white horse, and attached to the 
front of the sledge so as to guard your face from the 
lumps of frozen snow which might otherwise be kicked 
into it. These magnificent isvostchiks occupy the same 
proud position as the Hansom cabmen in London, or 
the drivers of remises in Paris; and look down with 
deep and openly-expressed contempt on their country- 
bred competitors, whom they upbraid with the un- 
kempt condition of their horses and the inelegant 
form of their vehicles. But the rustic driver, with his 
meekness and civility, is not to be spurned. In the 
words of a Russian saying, “ he wears the skin ofa 
sheep, but he has the heart of a man;” and it is aston- 
ishing how far he will take you for about fourpence. 
In Moscow no one thinks of walking during the 
Winter, except perhaps on one of the boulevards, when 
the weather is particularly fine. In fact, the people 
are clothed so warmly and so heavily, that to walk 
any distance is quite out of the question. Sometimes, 
it is true, a man may be seen in the depth of winter 
wearing no fur at all, in which ease you may be sure 
he will understand you if you address him in English. 
And you may be almost equally certain that he has 
not been more than a year in Russia; for our coun- 
trymen, though they stand the first winter to the 
admiration or rather the astonishment of every one, 
generally tind it necessary to adopt fur-clothing for 
the second. Indeed it is not the mere unpleasantness 
of cold which has to be guarded against; it is the 
danger resulting from the great and sudden change 
of temperature to which one is exposed, in going 
even on a moderately cold day from a warm room into 
the open air, 
16° (Reaumur) above freezing-point to 16° below it.* 
It appears strange to assert that, in a country 
where every year men are frozen to death, the amount 
of cold is nevertheless much exaggerated. However, 
it requires no very low temperature for a human 
being to freeze to death in it, if he takes care before- 
hand to get drunk and go to sleep, and does not 
awake before the warmth produced by the alcohol 
has left his body. Travellers speak of the cold repre- 
sented by 30° and 35 
extraordinary ; but the thermometer does not mark 
380° more than once in about twenty years; and it 
appears from the published tables that in seventeen 
years the average maximum of cold was 212°. Ina 
work published in 1840, itis mentioned as an extra- 
ordinary fact that the thermometer was at 30° on the 
9th of February 1810. However, it rarely happens 
that the thermometer does not descend to 25° for a 
few days in the winter. Every third or fourth year it 


goes down to 27° or 28°. At 28° the birds will some- 


or in other words, from a temperature of 





° Réeaumur as if it were nothing | 





| people a period of happiness. 


' 





'useful in indicating the ex 


a 

For a good portable thermometer there is nothing 
better than a tolerably thick moustache. It will seare ely 
become stiff from frost at less than 10° (always of Régy. 
mur's thermometer), at 15° it becomes a solid Mass. 
and at 20° you cannot walk twice as many yards with, 
out having ice enough on your upper lip for an ordinayy 
sherry-cobbler. I once lived for three minutes and , 
half in a temperature of 26°. It was about half ay 
hour after sunset, the streets were full of gloom, anq 
I felt as if the cold would dissolve me ; whereas, if Jeg 
to itself, it would of course have hardened me into y 
solid concrete mass. Thus a friend of mine gay q 
man carried with frozen feet from his sledge into , 
hut by the side of the road. By way of showing 
how completely his toes were icebound, he tapped 
them with his walking-stick, when a hard sound was 
heard such as would be produced by a similar oper. 
ation on a piece of marble. Ladies have their ther. 
mometers as well as gentlemen. First of all there js 
the veil, which hardens with the frozen breath of the 
wearer at only a few degrees below freezing-point; then 
there is the handkerchief, which, if made of the finest 
eambriec, will in a certain number of seconds freeze 
into something like the coarsest canvas; and lastly, 
there are the cheeks and the nose, which I had almos 
forgotten. The appearance of the features is very 
act amount of cold you 
happen to be suffering to another person; and when 
they turn white it is a clear proof that you are frost 
bitten: but it would be rather difficult to perceive 
this yourself, and all you can do is to feel from time 
to time whether they are getting stiff. If you should 
suddenly discover that your nose has become as hard 
as stone, you will feel no immediate inconvenience; 
but unless you begin rubbing it with snow, you wil 
probably lose it altogether. 

Travellers from the West of Europe pity, or affect to 
pity, the Russians for their interminable winter: “the 
land appears to be under a curse ;” it is “ covered with 
a winding-sheet of snow,” &e. However, we have seen 
that all kinds of provisions are plentiful and cheap it 
the winter; and a period of abundance is with most 
In England the te 
ditional cheerfulness of Christmas is certainly some: 
what marred by high prices, and to the very poor the 
enormous cost of fuel is known to be a fruitful souree 
of distress. In Russia the stove must be lighted as4 
matter of course for about seven months in the yea: 
and once lighted, it matters not much, thanks to the 
double windows, whether the cold outside is more 
less intense than usual. Of course a very large po" 
tion of the population,—that is to say, all who & 
engaged in agriculture, as well as_ builders, 


generally those who labour out of doors,—are throw2 


out of work at the approach of winter. 
_ change 


But the 


is not, as it would be in other countmes 


| from "profitable work to destitution, but merely from 


times fall frozen from the house-tops; and a few years | 


ago, when the thermometer was at 29° and 40°, pigeons 
were seen to become paralysed and drop as they were 
flying through the air. Probably, however, 
half frozen before they took wing, and only did so on 
being ejected forcibly from their hiding-places. 


they were 


* A difference of 72° Fahrenheit. 





one kind of labour to another. All these men have * 
least two trades, one for the winter and the ee 
the summer; and doubtless the well-known 12 
with which the Russian workman varies his occ!" 
tion may be to some extent accounted for by the = 
evitable change which takes place in his employ™™” 
and habits every autumn and every spring. By! 
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time the corn has been threshed the str sams which 
turn the water-mills are covered with ice, the soil is 
frost-bound, and, in the towns, building has become 
ut A 
minutes’ exposure to the air would harden the mortar 
‘nto stone. But the miller will take to weaving, the 
pricklayer will become a carpenter, the ploughman 
will turn sledge-driver. Some, as we have seen, will 
take provisions to the towns, and numbers of peasants 
will go to work in the factories, which are always un- 
ysually brisk during the winter-months, whereas in 
the summer there is frequently a difficulty in procur- 
ing hands. And I have been assured, not by Russians, 
but by Englishmen from Lancashire and Frenchmen 


terly impossible, if only from the fact that a few | 


| human locomotives. 


from Alsace, that the readiness with which the Rus-| 
sian mowik adapts himself to any kind of work, whe- | 
ther spinning, weaving, printing, or even machine-— 


engraving, is marvellous. 

“There are certain callings also which belong exclu- 
sively to the winter. For instance, there is the sweep, 
whose oceupation is entirely gone with the frost. For- 
tunately, however, the sweep can work with the spade 
as well as with the broom. Then there is the extra 
dvornik, or porter, who sits outside the porte-cochére in 
his eapacious sheep-skin (like a garment of tripe), 
while his fellow-dvornik is warming himself indoors, 
or vice versd. In summer one dvornik suffices, but the 
extra dvornik is luckily an excellent gardener. Speaking 
of gardeners, what a curious spectacle a procession of 
“frozen-out gardeners,” such as is sometimes seen in 
England, would be toa Russian! Probably it would 
lead him to moralise on the disadvantages ofa tem- 
perate climate, where, thanks to the entire absence of 
precautions, we suffer more from heat than in India, 
and more from cold than in Siberia. 

But to return to the alternating system: in Russia 
it has one great advantage,—that of abolishing the 
“slack season,’ —the period of chémage, — during 
which the workman in France and England is fre- 
quently reduced to the position of a pauper. It also 
appears to relieve labour of a certain portion of its 
drudgery ; the toil becomes less mechanical, and with 
each change of occupation a certain amount of energy 
is developed. Of course an excess of variety would 
render some kinds of skilled labour impossible, on the 
principle that “ Jack-of-all-trades is master of none ;” 
and, if carried beyond a certain point, might be the 
leans of turning a nation of industrious men into a 
horde of vagabonds. But there is no reason why a 
labourer should be either a mere townsman or a mere 
tustic; and the union of city occupations with those 
of the country might be expected—other things being 
®qual—to give a certain superiority to the working- 
classes of Russia over those of other nations. 

Doubtless the sight is not benefited by the per- 
petual white, slightly relieved in the towns by the 
“warms of dark-blue pigeons on the house-tops, and 


ug! cray dust of the great thoroughfares, when neither 
at 


anc 
and 


: 
ors 
> 


When the frozen mud and snow have been pounded 
sround into a gravelly powder by the hoofs of the 
— and the iron-bound rails of the sledges. But as 
be 7 the pleasures of the eye are concerned, it may 

‘ud that the snow of a Russian winter is less dis. 











} 








‘aw hor @ snow-storm has recently taken place, | 


agreeable than the black mud, the gray mist, and the 
dirty yellow fog of the same season in Great Britain. 
At home we associate snow with darkness and gloom; 
but, when once the snow has fallen, the sky of Mos- 
cow is as bright and as blue as that of Italy; the at- 
mosphere is clear and pure; the sun shines for several 
hours in the day with a brightness from which the re- 
flection of the snow becomes perfectly dazzling; and 
if the frost be intense, there is not a breath of wind. 
The breath that really does attract your notice is that 
of the pedestrians, who appear to be blowing forth 
columns of smoke or steam into the rarefied atmo- 
sphere, and who look like so many walking chimneys or 
And if breath looks like smoke, 
smoke itself looks almost solid. Rise early when the 
fires are being lighted which are to heat the stoves 
through the entire day, and if the thermometer out- 
side your window marks more than 15°, you will see 
the gray columns rising heavily into the air, until at 
a certain height the smoke remains stationary, and 
hangs in clouds above the houses. Looking from 
some great elevation, such as the tower of Ivan Veliki 
in the Kremlin, you see these clouds beneath you, 
agitated like waves, and forming a kind of nebulous 
sea, which is, however, soon taken up by the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

It is astonishing how much cold one can support 
when the sky is bright and the sun shining ; certainly 
ten or fifteen degrees more, by Reaumur’s thermometer, 
than when the day is dark and gloomy. And the effect 
is the same on all. On one of these fine frosty days 
there is unwonted cheerfulness in the look, unwonted 
energy in the movements of every one you meet. If 
there were the slightest wind with so keen a temper- 
ature, you would feel, every time it grazed your face, 
as if you were being shaved with a blunt razor,—for to 
be cut with a sharp one is comparatively nothing. But 
the air is calm; and as the day exhilarates you gene- 
rally, it makes you walk more briskly than you are in 
the habit of doing in your shouba of cloth, wadding, 
and fur; and the result is, you are so warm and so 
surrounded by sunshine, that, but for seeing the cold, 
you might fancy yourself on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean instead ofon the banks of the Moskva, which 
is now a long, sinuous, shiny path of ice like the trail 
of a serpent. In London, on a damp, foggy, sunless 
winter's day, when the thermometer is not quite down 
to freezing-point, the system is so depressed by the 
atmosphere and the cheerless aspect of the streets, 
that you feel the cold more acutely than you would do 
on a sunshiny morning in Moscow with ten degrees 
of frost. In St. Petersburg, where the winter sun is 
at best but “dimly bright,” and where the city is fre- 
quently enveloped in a mist (which is, however, ethe- 
real vapour compared to the opaque fogs of London), 
the cold is, on the same principle, more severely felt 
than in Moseow. Nevertheless, in St. Petersburg 
people go about far more lightly clad than in the 
more southern towns of the empire,—for St. Petersburg 
is half a foreign city, and the numerous pedestrians 


' have found it necessary to reject the ponderous shouba 


for a long wadded paletét with a fur-collar. The real 
Russian shouba is undoubtedly very warm, for it en- 
ables the Moscow merchant to go upon ‘Change, which 
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in the old capital, during the coldest weather, is held 
in the open air, but, as the reader has been already 
informed, it is almost impossible to walk in it. 

In considering the advantages and disadvantages 


of a Russian winter, we should not forget the question | 


of rain. It is evident, then, that where there is frost 
there can be no rain; and accordingly, for nearly six 
months in the year, you can dispense altogether with 
that most unpleasant encumbrance the umbrella. For 
it must be remembered that in Russia the snow does 
not fall in the soft feathery flakes to which we are 
accustomed in more temperate latitudes. It comes 
down in showers of microscopi¢ darts, which, instead 
of intercepting the light of the sun, like the arrows of 
Xerxes’ army, glitter and sparkle in its rays as they 
reflect them in every direction. The minute crystals, 
or rather crystalline fragments, can be at once shaken 
from the collars of fur, on the points of which they 
hang like needles, but above all, like Epsom salts ; 
and on the cloth of the men’s shoubas and the satin of 
the ladies’ cloaks they have scarcely any hold. 

The most pleasant time of the whole winter is dur- 
ing the moonlight nights, when the wind is still and 
the snow deep on the ground. In the streets the spark- 
ling trottoir, which appears literally paved with dia- 
monds, is as hard as the agate floor of the Cathedral 
of the Annunciation in the Kremlin. In the country, 
where alone you can enjoy the night in all its beauty, 
the frozen surface crunches, but scarcely sinks beneath 
the sledge, as your troika tears along the road as fast 
as the centre horse can trot and the two outsiders 
gallop. For it is a peculiarity of the troika that the 
three horses which constitute it are harnessed abreast; 
and that while the one in the shafts, whose head is 
upheld by a bow, with a little bell suspended from the 
top, is trained to trot, and never to leave that pace, 
however fast he may be driven, the two who are har- 
nessed outside must gallop, even if they gallop but six 
miles an hour; though I must admit that they are far 
more likely to be called upon to do twelve. Lastly, 
the troika must present a fan-like front; to produce 
which the driver tightens the outside reins till the 
heads of the outriggers stand out at an angle of forty 
or fifty degrees from that of the horse in the shafts. 
At the same time the centre horse trots with his head 
high in the air, while the two whose existences are 
devoted to galloping have their noses depressed to- 
wards the ground, like bulls running at a dog. 

There may be enough moonlight to read by when 
the moon itself is obscured by clouds; but when it 
shines directly on the white ermine-like snow, which 
covers the vast plains like an interminable carpet, the 
atmosphere becomes full of light, and the night in its 
brightness, its solitude, and its silence, broken only 
by the bells of some distant team, reminds you of the 





calmness of an unusually quiet and beautiful day. | 


As you turn away from the main road towards the 
woods, you pass groups of tall slender bireh-trees, 


like tibres hanging in frozen showers from the ends of 
the branches, and clothing the birch with a kind of icy 
foliage, while the other trees remain bare and ragged. 
The birch is eminently a winter tree, and its tresses of 
fibres, whether petrified and covered with crystals by 


a 
the frost or waving freely in the breeze which hes 


stripped them of their snow, are equally ornamenty 
The ground is strewed with the shadows of the trees 
traced with exquisite fineness on the white sno, 
from which these lunar photographs stand forth with 
wonderful distinctness. To drive out with an indeg, 
nite number of trotkas to some village in the environ, 
or to the first station on one of the government roads, 
is acommon mode of spending a fine winter's night 
and one which is equally popular in Moscow apq 
St. Petersburg. These excursions, which always par. 


take more or less of the nature of a picnic, form op. | 


of the chief pleasures of the cold season. Of course 
such expeditions also take place during the day, but. 
whatever the hour of the departure, if there happen 
to be a moon that night, the return is sure not ty 
take place before it has made its appearance, 
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THE FALCONER’S DAUGHTER. 
By FREDERICK TAYLER. 








HERE is a gay gallant who, returning from a ride after the 
herons with the faleoner and his hawks, comes back ani 
flies at other game in the pretty person of the grim oli 
man’s dashing daughter, Margery. She had seen him fron 
afar coming up the old avenue of elms that leads to the 
manorial house, and, mindful of former passages between 
them, —wn-mindful of a certain dark-skinned, black-eyed 
jolly Joycelyn, of the forester’s craft, who pretended a right 
to the glances of her eyes and the kisses of her lips—she 
slipt round the house from the front road which leads from 
the farm, whence she had been for the eggs in her basket, 
to the terrace at the back which formed the entrance to the 
hawks’-mews,— with a few words of pretence to her father 
as to the birds’ flights to-day. The old man dived into the 
mews, only to look out again, however, and see the scene 
before us,—his young master and his daughter “ playing the 
fool,”’ as he phrased it in his after-lecture to her. 

Our sportsman, when after his legitimate game, seems to 
have had good success among the birds,—to have bea 
among a “sege of herons,” as it was called when these shy 
long-beaked gentry assembled in a company,—and brought 
home spoil from them hanging at his saddle-bow. The 
manorial look of the house itself would suggest that the 
dignity of the owner was but that of esquire; therefore the 
hawks which he was allowed to fly, according to the laws of 
the noble art of falconry, were of the banner (* flapping 
each broad wing like a banner”), or of the banneret kind. 
The strict order of the faleoner’s code enjoined that each 
grade of society should employ only its appropriate descrip. 
tion of bird in hawking; from the “ger-falcon for a king 
the tercel-gentil for a prince, the sacret for a knight, to the 
tercel for a poor man, and the kesterel for a knave (servant). 
The game also was divided in an equally artificial manner, 
not amongst the hunters, for those who took might keep, 
but in the order of the birds themselves; thus, a group 
company of birds had each its proper name;—a sege of 
herons and of bitterns; a herd of swans, or cranes, or curlews: 
a spring of teals; a gaggle of geese; a muster of peacocks; 
a nye of pheasants; a bevy of quails; a covey (as now) 
partridges; a congregation of plovers; a walk of snipe 


_a building of rooks; a murmuration of starlings; an exalts 
with their white silvery bark, and their delicate thread- | 
finches, &c. &ce. 


' 


. . . ¥ y ld. 
tion of larks; a watch of nightingales; a charm o! g°” 


The little dogs, one of whom drinks in the front, ¥™ 
employed by the falconer to set up the birds from the ea" 
as the huntsman rode by, hawk on fist; the poles were leap 
ing-poles, to clear hedges and ditches when on foot, and the 
bag hanging by the door to hold the game. L, L 
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THE AIR OF TOWNS. 


TuereE surely never was a time when the evils of 
impure air were hidden from men. They knew that 
the Angel of Death came in the air—for Apollo slaying 


the children of Niobe was a myth only to those who 


had lost the original meaning ; the breath of vile | 
monsters polluted the air—for the typical Lernean | 


hydra, with its seven heads, was to Hercules and his 
compatriots but the rank Lernean marshes steaming 
up death and poison to all who approached them; 
the corruption of the dead defiled the air, destroying 
whole cities, and almost whole countries, by pestilence 
and plague ; for it is said, how truly or falsely we can- 
not determine, that the plague was first generated in 
Egypt, consequent on the superficial burial of the dead, 
the Christianising of the country leading to the renun- 


past. If that, indeed, be so, then was Greece, with her 
heroic funeral pyres, and ancient Egypt, with her 


| well. 


These are actual physical truths, ungracious 
and unwelcome as they are. And if these statements 
are true of the loving and the refined, what must be 
the condition of those who live in dense numbers and 
close personal contact, where there is no removal of 
contracted impurities, no ventilation, no cleanliness, 
where all is one seething mass of filth and disease, 
one great human Lernwa, whence steam up death 
and destruction to all within its influence? Yet this is 
the condition of the over-populated parts of London, 
and, indeed, of all our large cities; of the close-built 
hamlets in the north, undrained and heaped up with all 
manner of abominable substances; of hundreds of 
labourers’ cottages and labourers’ villages in the south ; 
and of every collection of human dwellings where 
there is not space enough for each individual, and 
where drainage, the removal of offensive matters, and 


_the means of personal cleanliness, are not sufticiently 
ciation of even the most wholesome practices of the 


mummy-caves and rock-tombs, wiser than their de- | 


scendants, when these discarded cremation and embalm- 
ing as infidel and idolatrous, and took to surface 
interment, as more heavenlike, instead. The River of 


attended to or provided for. 

It was long an assertion, that no difference could be 
found by chemical tests between the air of the most 
crowded city and that of the purest hill-country. Ana- 


_ lysis was then in its infaney, and chemical experiments 


Death, the dark, sluggish Styx itself, was but the type | 


of stagnant waters ; as were also Avernus, and Acheron, 
and Coeytus, which, by destroying the pure air of 
heaven, were said to lead straight down to Hades. 


To | 


| 
one sect only, or rather to one brotherhood of sects, has | 


impurity been held congener with holiness. 


To the | 


monkish ascetic, with his hair-shirt unchanged for | 


years, his matted hair and tangled beard, his*abhor- 
rence of baths, and his denunciation of clean linen— 
as to his brothers in the present, the Hindi Sunyasi 
and Fakir, with their fabulous personal uncleanliness, 
and their vitiated physical life—only to these mis- 
guided men have dirt and impurity been esteemed as 
righteous and divine; with all the rest of mankind the 
ideal aim has ever been towards purity: for the law of 
nature is one of purity, and man must, if he would 
live, conform to her laws. If he will not do so, then 
must he surely die, like the proud mother who mocked 
at the pestilence —fiercest in the burning sunshine, or, 
like the rash traveller, defying the hydra Miasma in 
its very lair. Men have so defied the laws of nature, 
and they have died; they are still defying them, and 
they are dying —dying by hundreds—or living a life 
Worse than death, a life of disease, deformity, incapa- 
bility, and suffering, perhaps of pauperism, perhaps of 
‘rine—all because of the violation of natural laws, and 
the vitiation of natural elements. 

It is a hard truth, but none the less a truth, that we 
are all actually poisonous to each other. 


01 the dearest has the seed of death in it; and the 
“ving heads which sleep pillowed side by side but 
five 


’ ] . . M4 

" SUG-FECRIVE & mutual poison and mutual disease. 
. ction is sublime; but carbonic acid gas is deadly. 
As hard a truth is it. too, but as real, that the touch of 


ee has contamination in it; that the loveliest 
ae the whitest fingers leave on yours a something 





ae 





The breath | 


were, like the old alchemists’ trials, but a series of 
special failures, each leading up to general successes, 
We have overcome that scientific difficulty now ; for, 
by a series of successful experiments, it is fairly demon- 
strated and established that putrefactive substances 
give out positive and substantial impurities into the 
air. Vogel was the first who made the discovery. He 
collected the air of a crowded class-room, after a lec- 
ture, by freezing the moisture, when organic matter— 
substantive impurity — was found. The substance thus 
obtained deposited first white then green flakes, having 
a strong smell of mildew: if exposed to the direct 
action of the sun’s rays, it soon became a dark purple 
colour, like dark port wine, and then threw down a 
black powder. Dr. Southwood Smith, of the Board of 
Health, repeated the experiment, passing the air of a 
London fever-district through a tube cooled by ice, 
when a similar result was obtained. Since then, Dr. 
Angus Smith has followed in the same track, adding 
to the methods of his predecessors a most ingenious 
test of his own, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

To turn back to the earlier discoverers of organic 
matter in the atmosphere. Though not a decisive test, 
it was yet taken as a positive indication of the presence 
of this organic matter, that silver salts, which are decom- 
posed by light and organic matter both, would assume 
the same appearance in air as they do when in a solu- 
tion of starch or other soluble organic substances ; an 
appearance specially remarkable when the salts were 
exposed to the air of a flower-garden, or to that of a 
hospital, or fever-ward, or of any locality of patent 
impurity. Rain, hailstones, snow, and water have also 


acted like organic substances on silver salts; of course 


‘the more powerfully as the atmosphere through which 


‘must be washed off; and that the youngest and | 
if pressed against yours, leaves it a fraction | 
} ~ Pure than it was before— itself contaminated as | 


they fell was vitiated, or the source whence they were 
collected was putrid. Glass globes filled with ice were 
hung over the unhealthy rice-fields of Tuscany by 
Moscati. Hoar frost was deposited, which melted into 
transparent water; but after a time this transparent 
fluid, apparently so pure, deposited small flakes of a 


nitrogenised substance, which soon became putrid. 
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The Languedoc marshes gave the same result ; and the | 
air of hospitals was also tested in the same manner, | 
and with a like consequence. Dr. Angus Smith, of 
Manchester, next took up the question, and triumphantly 
demonstrated the presence of organic matter in crowded 
rooms, &c., by showing a mass of conferve and a few 
microscopic insects generated from some impure air 
which he had collected and kept. Nitrogen was also 
present in that air. Continuing his researches, he 
found a very large quantity of organic matter in rain- 
water—largest when collected from towns, but dis- 
tinctly present also in that collected from country dis- 
tricts. He then applied himself to the measurement of 
organic substances in air, by so simple and ready a 
test, that it is only surprising it was not discovered 
before. It was by the decomposition of per-manganate 
of potash by air ; the test lying in the amount required 
for that decomposition. Among the North Lancashire 
hills, noted for their purity, it took 1914 cubic inches 
to decompose a given quantity of per-manganate ; in 
many apparently fresh and quite inodorous, but among 
the poorer parts of Manchester it took only 87 cubic 
inches, or as 1 to 22, to decompose the same quantity. 
Thus, there is 22 times as much organic matter in Man- | 
chester as on the pure hills. In a house, by no means 
of the worst kind, though in a close and poor district, 
the back part was compared with the interior. The 
number at the back was 87, but in the interior it rose to 
174; thus showing a far greater amount of impurity in 
the open air—owing to the habit of accumulating | 
refuse matter—than was discernible in the imterior of | 
an ordinary poor house, where, though the people were 
not notably unclean, they were by no means notably 
the reverse. The front of this house looked on to 
an open space: here the numbers rose up at once 
to 700, 24 less pure than the hills. A_ third-class_ 
railway-carriage, with both windows down and quite | 
filled, showed the same result as the close court. A | 
bedroom, looking into a yard, but in a better district, 
stood at night at 696; in the morning, after one person 
had slept in it, it was lowered one-eighth. The room 
was a moderate-sized bedroom, 10 feet 10 inches by 
11 feet 4 inches, and 9 feet 6 inches high. The fronts | 
of all houses were always one-eighth or one-ninth 
more pure than the backs; and once, when a drain 
was stopped up, the instrument registered the atmosphere 
as nine times more impure than before. 

When Boussingault tested the air of Paris, he found 
in it 0:0002 to 00008 per cent. of hydrogen, existing 
partly free and partly as sulphuretted hydrogen and 
marsh gas; and air from a_ pestilential district in 
South America, tested also by him, showed 0-0017 per 
cent. After drainage, the proportion fell to 00004 per 
cent. One-thousandth part of sulphuretted hydrogen 
will kill birds, according to Dupuytren, and an air 
composed of— 





Oxygen - . - - - 13°79 
Azote - - - - - §8)°2) 
Carbonic acid - : . . 2-01 
Sulphuretted hydrogen - ° 9-99 


was fatal to certain men, though breathed for only a few 
moments. This was the composition of the air in a 
Paris sewer. So that we can understand how even a 
trifling excess of sulphuretted hydrogen must be of 








infinite damage to the health, when a greater excess 
can cause death on the instant ; and we can also under. 
stand the deadly mischief wrought by those substances 
which produce it. 

Dr. Smith has made another discovery of the effects 
of the vitiated atmosphere in towns, namely, its action 
on the blood. He can distinguish between town and 
country air, even from so small a quantity as a cubic 
inch, by the effect wrought on the blood, which becomes 
red more rapidly by, and with a smaller quantity of 
the air of dense and manufacturing cities, than by that 
of pure country places. Dr. Smith says, that it is the 
acidity of town air which causes this more rapid 
oxidation, consequently a more feverish circulation— 
consequently, again, a greater wear and tear of life, and 
a premature old age, an abnormal development of the 
nervous, and coincident depreciation of the fibrous 
and muscular system. More than food or clothing, 
more than ignorance or gin,— in fact, the first cause of 
almost all the wretchedness, and disease, and demoral- 
isation of the low-town populations depends on the air 
they breathe ; and with wholesome, exhilarating atmo- 
spheric influences about them, we may be very sure that 
half the misery and crime which now sadden and 
debase our cities would be done away with. It is all 
the difference between breathing health and breathing 
poison, when we take into our lungs pure or impure 
air. But, to go back to the acidity of the air of towns, 
and the red blood resulting. This acidity Dr. Angus 
Smith shows to be caused by sulphurous acid, as well 
as by carbonic acid; and the sulphurous acid comes 
from the combustion of the sulphur of coals. He 
analysed seventeen specimens of coal, and found them 
to contain, on an average, one per cent. each of sulphur. 
The air of Manchester is sufficiently acid to redden 
litmus-paper in less than half-an-hour— generally in 
about a quarter of an hour; and the rain passing 
through such an atmosphere is converted into positive 
acid itself, so far as the test-paper is concerned—a 
drop falling on a blue piece making it red instantly. 
“In the course of a year, about one thousand tons of 
vitriol fall on the sixteen square miles which may be 
said to constitute Manchester.” The rain-water is most 
acid where the smoky chimneys are most numerous and 
active, and always preserves a strict average connexion 
between its own condition and the number of tons ! 
coals vapourised into sulphur in the air. But with all 
the evils and inconveniences of this excess, sulphur has 
also its good uses and its favourable features. Sulphur 
is a purifier, one of the most potent we have, and 6! 
time-honoured usage——ever since Ulysses purified his 
palace from the blood of the slain lovers, by burning 
brimstone. Sulphur is held as a specific against th 
oidium, it is constantly used as a fumigating agent | 
close atmospheres, and helps to preserve light win’ 
while in the wood. It is more than probable, thea— 
almost certain—that this excess of sulphur, while 
hurtful on the one side, is useful on the other ; and the! 
Manchester and other densely-populated manufactur 
towns are preserved from certain forms of putrelact 
diseases, whilst exposed to the organic mischiets lying 
in an over-stimulated condition of the blood, and ™ 
over-active development of the brain and nerve™ 
system consequent thereon. 


———— 
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Manganates have been employed by Dr. Smith to 
determine also the amount of carbonic acid in the air. 
“Manganates, which are green salts, are changed into 
per-manganates by carbonic acid, or bi-carbonates, so 
readily, as to be suited for metrically testing both air 
and water. The carbonic acid of the air so rapidly 
changes the manganate into the per-manganate, and the 
amount of acid taken up is so uniform, that the figures 
expressing the quantity are always the same to the 
third decimal place, the errors of experiment falling in 
the fourth decimal place.” Thus the world is indebted 
ty this able man for two atmospheric tests of singular 
delicacy and accuracy; and it may be that we shall | 
soon have to inaugurate a new era in hygienic and 
chemical science, the great gate or entrance to which 
shall be the discoveries and tests of which we have 
been speaking. The writer of this paper was witness | 
to certain experiments made by the per-manganate test, 
all of which were curiously sensitive and corroborative. 
The numbers, taking zero as the ideal condition of | 
purity, were 15 for the outside of the house, on a 
small lawn rather full of scented flowers ; 17 for a small 
room, with two open windows, looking on to that same 
lawn—the experimenter being at the upper end of the 
room, Where there was least ventilation ; 28 by the side 
ofa stagnant pond, not a dozen yards from the house. 
In an open space in the forest, but surrounded with 
trees, and grown over with wild-flowers and ferns, it 
was again 15, the same as on the lawn before men- 
tioned, and among the odoriferous garden plants. 
Growing plants, and especially odoriferous ones, are 
supposed to sensibly affect the instrument ; but how far, 
or whether, indeed, at all, are points on which the 
inventor has not yet fully satisfied himself. But should 
it prove to be so—and all that we know of the odori- 
lerous principle of plants seems to favour that supposi- 
tion—here again would be an instance of the multiplied 
forces of nature, and the infinite interchange and inter- 
mingling, so to speak, of her laws. Granting that there 
is actual organic matter thrown off by plants, in the 
shape of perfume, pollen (we know that this, at least, is 
thrown off in large quantities into the air), or other 
matters, though it may be indicated by a chemical test, 
in the same manner as positive putrefactive substances 
would be indicated, yet that is no proof that it is hurtful 
‘oman. Experience, as well as other chemical experi- 
ments and demonstrations, show us that no human life 
can develope into full activity, or even into the perfect 
Possession of all its capabilities, without the neighbour- 
hood of vegetation. By one of those beautiful balances, 
‘hose compensating actions, which keep the whole 
iniverse in harmony and order, the vegetable world 
absorbs the poisonous gas which human lungs give out, 
and give out that vital gas, without which man would 
“on perish miserably. Plants are, in reality, atmo- 
‘pheric scavengers, clearing off deleterious gases ; but, 
at the same time, they are more than scavengers,— 
‘iey are atmospheric doctors, members of a more royal 

‘ege than that of surgeons, and divided into no 
ile camps of inimical practices ; they not only carry 


? 
1} 


1at would be noxious to us, but they also supply 
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‘ith what is absolutely good and wholesome. They | 
~ among the best friends which nature has given to 
and, had they no beauty and no sweet odours, no 


form to delight us, and no scented gifts to charm us, 
they would still be worthy of all gratitude and all 
honour, while they drank into their dewy cups and 
tremulous leaves that deadly foe to humanity—that 
subtle, noiseless, penetrating foe, carbonic acid gas. 
The perfection, then, of Dr. Smith's test would be, the 
power of registering differences in disturbing influences. 
We believe that he will accomplish this, and that his 
instrument will be made so complete and sensitive 
that the experimenter may, at a glance, know whether 
the disturbing influence which it registers is hurtful to 


human health, or innocuous. Chemistry, at present, has 


gained more accuracy in degree than in kind, This has 
tocome. The old alchemistic work must be renewed, 
and the foot which trips over a stone mount higher on 
the hill in consequence. E. L. L. 


SHADOWS OF REAL LIFE. 





SHADOW THE FIRST. 


SWEET Nellie has set her window wide 
And looks out into the sun, 
Where over the beach creeps the silver tide, 
And shadows quiver, and flutter, and hide, 
As it drowns them one by one. 


Musical low o’er the golden glow 

Of the thirsty summer sands, 
With a gentle ebb and a gentle flow, 
Subtle and certain, fatal and slow, 

It strangles them in its bands. 


Sweet Nellie is idle but very fair, 
With the rosiest maiden blush ; 
Eyes of the brightest, and golden hair 
Hanging in clusters soft and rare, 

And voice like the April thrush. 


A pretty picture of girlish grace, 
Set in a frame of flowers, 

Is Nellie’s blooming, beautiful face, 

Innocent, pure, with never a trace 
Of even sunshiny showers. 


Far off on the blue of the evening sea, 
There ’s a strange sail whitely set ; 
The wind blows fair o’er the grassy lea, 

Whispers aloft in each hoary tree, 
And moans down the river's fret. 


O Nellie, Nellie, go forth on the shore, 
Where the shadows are wash’d away ; 
Let the sea flow over thee evermore, 
Rather than fancy should idly soar 
To that strange sail in the bay! 


Sea-flowers gemm’d, and frosted, and pied, 
Should cover thee in thy grave — 

O Nellie! ‘twould be a merciful tide 

That carried thee out on its bosom wide, 
And buried thee under the wave! 


Mothers and maidens then might mourn 
Thy life of a summer day — 

O Nellie! I see far off, forlorn, 

A vision of misery, sin, and scorn, 
And a helpless castaway : 
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Can it be thou, sweet winsome child, 
With eyes of such guileless light ?— 

That creature, hunted, harried, and wild, 

Bruised and broken, wounded, defiled, — 
A thing to cast out of sight! 


Is there no wind in the hollow shore 
Will fight for sweet Nellie to-day ? 
No lion-tempest to wake and roar, 
And carry away for evermore, 
That strange sail from the bay ? 


No! Nellie, no! thy fate is full, 
Full 'to the honey’d brim ! 
For, fair as the wing of a flying gull, 
That sail comes gliding white and full, 
And the sun on the shore is dim! 


There are stealthy footsteps over the sand 
Creep oft to the garden gate ; 
There 's a voice in whispers, tender and bland, 
A noble face and a guileful hand, 
But yet it is not too late! 


Love-whispers minted in callous breast, 
Base coin for thy stainless youth! 

Stay, Nellie, stay in thy cottage nest ! 

To him these vows are an idle jest, 
Which to thee are as Gospel truth. 

Vain little heart, o’er-tempted and weak, 
Trembling ‘tween love and fear — 

Too good for the prey of a passion-freak, 

Too light to be silent, to fly or break — 
Wilt thou cast thy anchor here ? 

O Nellie! pause! ‘tis a shifting sand, 
With destruction dark and deep ; 

There ’s a fearful eddy on either hand, 

Will carry thee far out of sight of land, 
With a wild remorseless sweep ! 

Many a soul has gone down to death 
Under that lurid sky! 

Shrieking for help with a strangled breath, 

Clutching at spars from the wrecks beneath, 
Dying, unready to die! 

QO! Nellie, listen! though young and pure, 
Stern warnings will ever come,— 

Some voice of God when sweet sins allure, 

Some dread of ill that is dark and dour— 
Our conscience 1s never dumb. 


Think, Nellie, think, of thy mother’s grave, 
Under holy churchyard tree — 
Of thy brothers twain ‘neath the sad sea wave, 


Of thy father honest, and toilsome, and brave— 


He who has nothing but thee. 


Shall he return to a lonely home, 
And eall for his pet in vain ? 
Every evening, “QO, darling, come!” 
While echo answers, tho’ thou art dumb, 
And wilt never reply again. 
QO! Nellie, dear, there ’s a shadow now 
On the dawn of thy passion’s day. 
That is not Peace on thy drooping brow, 
That is not Love in the lying vow, 
That is luring thee over the bay. 








The tide is turning —the boat sails fast, 

But after it follows a breath, 
That moans through the loudest and longest blast, 
And will be heard since thy fate is cast— 

“The Wages of sin is Death!” 


SHADOW THE SECOND. 


O Nellie! gone is thy morning bloom, 
Poor primrose, ‘midst tinsel glare ! 

Brooding alone in this gaudy room, 

Longing for him who is slow to come, 
Who wearies to see thee there. 


Not seldom he curses thy faded face, 
That hath lost its maiden glow ; 
All stale to him is each winning grace ; 
No music now in thy voice or pace, 
No beauty in thy pale brow. 





There ’s trouble dark in thy sweet sad eyes, 
And a wild pang at thy heart. 

O Love! too lavish and too unwise, 

When the lover wearies of his prize 
And hastens to depart! 


Tears, though they were of heart’s warm blood, 
Would fall on his heart in vain ; 

Passion is pall’d, and his soul is rude, 

And, Nellie, when last by thee he stood ’ 
He mock’d at thy jealous pain. 


O! sickening nights! O, lonely days, 
Uncheer’d by word of his, 

Around thee a wild and guilty maze, 

Before thee fears that almost craze,— 
Thou hast lost all for this! 


Ah, Nellie! thou mayst watch and weep, 
But he will come no more : 

As thou hast sown, so must thou reap, 

Thorns, in thy bosom cruel and deep, 
Stinging to thy heart’s core. 


SHADOW THE THIRD, 


No sunlit strand with a flowing sea 
Is this, but a city street, 
Where the winter rain beats eerily, 
And the winter wind moans drearily, 
And the night and morning meet— 


Meet on the bridge, where the river’s moan 
Comes out of the arches black ; 

Fretting against its piles of stone, 

With the doleful sound of a guilty groan, 
Which the dim shores echo back. 


There are waifs flung out from its heaving breast 
Foul, broken, and dank and green ; 

Secrets that never will let it rest, 

Until their horrors be all confest, 
And men their shape have seen. 


And waifs go over the lonely bridge, 
As dismal and lost as they— 

Stop and look over its darkling ridge, 

Of utter despair the tempting edge, 
Then shudder along their way. 
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There ’s a woman haunts it every night, 
But most when the night is wild ; 

They follow and keep her ever in sight,— 

Her eye is sunken, her cheek is white, 
And she carries a little child. 


That little child in her frozen breast 
Lies pure as a flower from God ; 

But it withers fast to its peaceful resi, 

And the shatter’d life that its love had blest 
Leaves all with it under the sod. 


I see her now, with her dreadful face, 
Hunger'd, and fever’d, and wild, 

Standing alone in her fatal grace, 

In the holy, haunted, dreary place, 
Where they buried her little child. 


Dark flows the river under the shore, 
With a rush and an angry swell ; 

What whispers it, Nellie? “O nevermore 

Hope for the hopeless, O nevermore,”— 
Like the echo of dying knell. 

Lost, lost, lost, in a world with anguish rife, 
Where hidden evils lie, 

Where hunger battles with shameful life, 

And youth succumbs in the wretched strife, 
And will rather sin than die. 


SHADOW THE LAST. 


O Nellie! the rain hath no pity for thee, 
Thou sinner, whom all men soorn! 
Creep from the path of Pharisee, 
Thy life is a black offence to see, 
So haggard and ghastly forlorn. 
Out of the world, thou rag of sin! 
Too foul for our saintly eyes ; 
There ’s not a door that would let thee in, 
Without a penalty paid for sin, 
Under God’s ample skies ! 
Or go and repent by rote and rule, 
Shorn of thy golden hair— 
Grace of thy womanhood, pretty fool ! 
Forfeit of vanity paid to rule, 
Made by the sinless fair. 
They have no shame to hide; but thou, 
With its sackcloth fretting thy soul, 
Branded on bare, unwomanly brow, 
Shalt carry its visible sign and show, 
Ere we will make thee whole. 
Yet, Nellie, go. There is peace and food, 
And that harbour of refuge still ; 
Sisters of mercy, faithful and good, 
Labour early, and early brood, 
To succour all such as will. 
Creep to the door, ’tis a stormy night, 
Who heeds thee, frail, starving waif? 
The street is empty and none in sight, 
There over the wet shines the holy light, 
Where others, like thee, are safe. 
0 listen, Nellie! what solemn sound 
_ Swells through the starless gloom ? 
These are the women, lost and found, 
These are the fallen, heal’d and bound, 
Raised from a deadly doom. 











Poor, blasted lips, sin-dyed as thine, 
Lift that old prayer to Heaven— 
If they dare sing the sacred line, 
Take it, O Nellie! as a sign 
That thou mayst be forgiven. 


Back mem’ry turns a blotted scroll 
To the fair page of thy youth, 

And softly o’er thy darken'd soul 

The dawn of life begins to roll, 
Full of God's pity and ruth. 


Seed of good words, sown long ago 
By a mother’s hands now cold— 
Humbled and penitent, fallen low, 
Kneel at the Source whence all mercies flow, 
As Magdalen knelt of old ? 
O pitiful tempest! for charity 
Cease beating on that poor head ! 
Angels, look down on this misery ! 
O sister-women! come tenderly, 
For Nellie, Nellie is dead ! 
INCIDENTS OF AMERICAN 
VIL. A TRIP SOUTH. 


HoumeE LEE. 





NoveEMBER of 1850 found us in Philadelphia, planning 
an excursion south which should carry us through the 
eold winter-months. ‘The choice of routes offered to 
us was perplexing: one recommending steam from 
New York to New Orleans; another a journey by the 
‘“sea-board,” as it is called, ¢. e. vid Richmond, Charles- 
town, Savannah, and Mobile; a third that we should 
cross the Alleghanies, and take boat down the Ohio 
and Mississippi, visiting Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville en route. Once already we had crossed the 
Alleghanies from Cumberland to Brownsville, in the 
depth of winter, and during an ice-storm, magical in 
its effects, encrusting the gigantic trees in the valleys 
and gorges below with ice transparent as crystal ; so 
that when the sun shone out by tits and starts, it 
sleamed and glittered over a fairy forest of diamonds. 
We had made the passage by stage-coach, and the re- 
membranece of its fatigue and discomfort disinclined 
us to undertake it again. 

“ Go by railroad and canal,” said a western friend ; 
“it is by far the least fatiguing, and you will see some- 
thing in the way of travel quite different from any of 
your other experiences.” 

So be it, said we; and a few mornings after saw 
our departure from Philadelphia by daybreak. All 
that day we travelled by rail through the fertile state 
of Pennsylvania, its large fields and huge barns and 
farm-buildings attesting the agricultural wealth for 


which the Quaker state is so famed. 


Towards afternoon, leaving the banks of the silver 
Susquehanna at its junction with the Juniata, we 
entered the lovely valley of that name; and following 
the course of the river as now it bubbled over rocks 
and stones,and now fiowed on in a broad calm stream, 


we passed from one scene to another of exceeding 
loveliness and beauty,—river, hill, and valley bathed 
in the rich hues of an autumn sunset, in glowing 
purples and gold, such as American skies can alone 
reflect. 
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Our day's journey should have ended by 8 p.m., | 
but, alas, it was a single track only, and the down-cars 
were detained; so we waited and waited, and then | 
crept along at a snail’s pace, fearful every moment of | 
an encounter. Two mortal hours were thus nervously 
dawdled away. At length, meeting the train about 
half-way between two stations, the etiquette of the 
road required us to back to the nearest “ switch,” a 
feat accomplished in about four miles, with further 
considerable detention; so that it was midnight before 
we reached our destination, Hollidaysburgh, a small 
town at the foot of the Alleghany range, whence we 
were to aseend the mountain by the Alleghany Portage 
Railroad. Travellers in Ainerica must go armed with 
a large stock of patience ; punctuality, save in a few 
rare instances, being the last thing aimed at. When 
one takes into consideration the enormous extent of 
country traversed in all directions, the different modes 
of conveyance by which through communication is 
arrived at,—trains, boats, and stage-coaches awaiting 
the arrival of each other from far-distant points,—it is 
no wonder that trains, boats, and stage-coaches should 
be oftener hours behind time than punctual to the 
minute, as with us. Another inconvenience to which 
it is not so easy to resign oneself, is the abominable 
quality of the food provided for travellers, once the 
great cities are quitted, and the short time allowed 
for breakfast, dinner, or supper, as the case may be, 
necessitating the bolting of meals indigestible enough 
in themselves to test the fabled powers of an ostrich’s 
stomach. In this instance, famished as we were, the 
tough white beefsteak, stewed chicken drumsticks 
swimming in grease of no inviting colour, strong sau- 
sages, rank butter, and sour bread, were altogether 
uneatable ; so, giving up the attempt as useless, we 
had recourse to some biscuits of our own, and betook 
ourselves to bed to sleep off the appetite there was no 
means of appeasing. 





The mountain air came keen and frosty into the 
opened windows of our chamber next morning; and 
hastening through a repetition of last night's fare, 
under the appellation of breakfast,—the low dingy hall 
in which it was served, with its soiled table-c loth, 
dirty knives and forks, age and grease-stained crock- 
ery, and chipped glass, looking more miserable than 
ever in broad daylight,—we strolled to the heights 
at the back of the town, and found ourselves in the 
centre of a fine panorama, rich hills and valleys 
stretching far away in the direction we had travelled 
the day before; the Alleghany range lying before us. 
The Portage Railroad, which we were about to tra- 
verse, is thirty-nine miles in length. It commences 
at Hollidaysburgh, crosses the mountain at Blair's 
Gap Summit, and descends the Valley of the 
maugh to Johnstown, overcoming in ascent and de- 
seent an aggregate of 2570 feet, 1398 of which are on 
the eastern, the western of the 
mountain. The ascent and descent have been over- 
come by ten inclined planes. The cars are elevated 
by stationary steam-engines at the head of each plane, 


and 1172 on side 


and on the intervening places locomotives and horses 
are used. We started at noon in a railway-ear, drawn 
by horses for about three miles, when the first plane 


rose before us The car was crowded, not 


only its 





Cone- 


cs 
fifty seats being occupied, but the passage in the 
centre being also filled up. To this heavy live freight 
a rope was, after some delay, attached, and our slow 
and perilous ascent commenced. On our left lay the 
mountain, on our right a precipice some three hup. 
dred feet deep; and between the eighty or ninety 
human beings, so closely packed, and eternity a rope 
only existed. To add to the unpleasantness of oy; 
position, a pale delicate-looking man, acting as cop. 
ductor, and evidently in a state of considerable up. 
easiness himself, began to relate stories of the different 
accidents which had recently occurred, constantly 
beginning and ending with the expression, “It js 
ugly travel.” And ugly travel we found it. The fiye 
ascending planes got over, we fully appreciated the 
mile or two of level line between the steam establish. 
ments by means of which the ascending and descend. 
ing ropes are worked. The mountains were covered 
with snow, and large masses of icicles, yards long 
and many feet in width and depth, festooned the 
stony sides of the hills. So slow had been our ascent, 
—now stopping within a few feet of the summit of one 
of these planes, holding on to the rope, while freight. 
cars were removed from the line; now waiting for the 
steam-engine to convey us over the short level to the 
next plane; now brought up standing mid-course bya 
ear in advance being off the track; and again pausing 
in one of the many hamlets which dot the whole line, 
while passengers and conductor gave and received all 
the news of the day,—that night fell ere we began the 
descent by the planes. Where six hours had been 
consumed in the ascent, three found us safely landed 
at the foot of the mountain, at a place called Johns- 
town, where passengers for the West take the canal. 
boat. This Portage Road is a clumsy construction, 
and more fitted for the conveyance of goods than 
passengers. An immense quantity of produce comes 
from the Western States by canal from Pittsburgh, 
in what are called sectional boats, each boat dividing 
into four parts; so that, loaded at Pittsburgh, and 
joined together by strong iron bolts, they wend their 
way by canal to Johnstown, where the bolts are with- 
drawn, each section is mounted on a railway-truck, 
then transported over the mountain, re-united a 
Hollidaysburgh, and taken on by canal to Philadel: 
phia. 

At Johnstown we found a passenger-boat awaiting 
our arrival; but so carelessly brought up to, or rather 
towards, the wharf, that in the absence of efficient 
light one unlucky man fell into the water up to his 
chin, while a lady was only saved from a similar mis 
chance by throwing herself back upon the wharf 
where she fell seated, with her feet in the water. | 
know nothing in European modes of conveyance * 


| which I can compare the interior of a passenger Ca! al 





boat in America, unless it be the interior of one of 
those huge prison-vans to be seen daily in the vicinity 
of our metropolitan police-courts. Just high enough t 
allow a moderate-sized man to stand upright, it 1s *' - 
fifty feet in length, with seats ranged against eith 
side, the upper portion being reserved for fema 
the lower for males. At meal-times, when the na" os 
tables elongate to an incredible extent, the packi 


so close that not an inch of spare room is to be foul 
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CORPS DE GARDE, 


MEISSONIER is a French artist who has gained great reputa- 

tion for the extraordinary minuteness and elaboration of 
i. £ <2 . ° ° 

style in which he paints. In examining his works, the 


observer is astounded to discover the smallest articles de- | 
picted with an amount of delicacy and care that appears 


absolutely incredible to those who are not accustomed to 
consider what may be done in that way by a man who 
devotes himself to it with labour and unflinching devotion. 
Some pictures of his in last year’s French Exhibition 
attracted universal attention for these qualities. An Eng- 
ish nobleman gave eight hundred guineas for one of them— 
“A Mousquetaire ; ” which, considering that it was not much 
‘arger than the page of this Magazine, and displayed no 


nna lide ° ‘ ° 
juality of high art whatever, being, strictly speaking, an 


un} eo ? 4 . . 

7 tellectual work, was an enormous reward for mechanical 
: The work before us is of a different class, and contains 
“ements of design sufficient to render it interesting for its 


cuteness 








BY MEISSONTER. 


own merits. It represents some members of the body-guard 
of a king of France gambling on the head of a drum,—a 
musical instrument, by the way, which has many contrasted 
services to perform in military life, being not unfrequently 
used as a pulpit as well as a gambling-table. The costumes 
are rich and various, and give an idea of the splendour of 
medieval dress, velvet and silk profusely employed and gar- 
nished with embroidery, the most brilliant colours being 
worn in these fabrics, which of themselves were best fitted 
to display them; and the extraordinary “fripperies” in- 
dulged in by individuals, according to their own taste, ren- 
dered such a scene unusually vivid and picturesque, and, 
therefore, a fit subject for a painter like Meissonier, who 
delights in displaying his skill in imitating the varied tex- 
tures of the silk, the velvet, or the steel weapons and golden 
ornaments, 





and when night comes, who shall describe the inge- 
‘ous stowage of human beings upon shelves where a 
. 7 t ite-sized edition of Sir Charles Grandison would 
wnd itself seriously incommoded ! 

Ex tetly as the clock struck ten, a ferocious-looking 
“ss, lean and gaunt, separated the men from the 
7 n with the skill and dexterity of a shepherd's 
> “viding the flock; and driving the women before 
sammed-to the folding-doors which divided the 


This feat accomplished, with the assistance of 
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the boat’s boys, shelves three deep were speedily SUS- 
pended from hooks in the ceiling,—exaggerations of 
the old-fashioned bookshelves we find in old-fashioned 
houses and cottages,—unwashed sheets and pillow- 
eases were tossed into the middle of the room, bring- 
ing with them a sickening effluvia, and were thence 
quickly transferred to the shelves, when a ceneral 
scramble for the bottom shelf ensued. Unpractised 
in such proceedings, I stood watching the fray. Two, 
three, four squatted on the same shelf, this being the 
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recognised mode of taking possession. It was clear | 


that three out of the four must eventually give way ; | 


the victory was therefore to the most patient. Then 
came the scramble for the second range, secured by 
means of the elbows; after which the third and upper 
range fell to the lot of unsuccessful aspirants for the 
two others, offering in its irredeemable badness no 
inducement for competition. My lot fell there; so 
folding myself in a large cloak, I climbed by the aid 
of ropes over the first and second shelves beneath, 
and swung myself up and in upon the third, where I 
lay with the deck just two inches removed from my 
nose. In fiye minutes unmistakable symptoms of suf- 
focation took place ; so, leaning over the edge of my 
frail perch, I pried about for a more available pasi- 
tion. Notjan unoccupied spot was to be seen; 
every shelf had its inmate, and women and children 
were wedged in together upon the floor like herrings 
in a barrel. 

“ We must have a window open,” said I, “ or some 
of us up here will be dead before morning.” 

‘The windows is froze,” said the gaunt stewardess ; 
“ besides, the ladies doesn’t like them open.” 

“T can’t help that,” said I. “If you do not want 
to commit murder, open the window must be.” 

Here two or three of the more respectable of the 
passengers came to the rescue, and after much resist- 
ance from the mother of five small children, a con- 
sumptive lady, and an asthmatic old dame, open the 
window came about two inches. In this hole, witha 
pine board for our bed and two or three yards of tape 
for our bedding, were we doomed to pass the weary 
hours of darkness, knocked and thumped about among 
the locks at short intervals. No sooner did the first 
streak of dawn appear, than our gaunt keeper sum- 
moned us all to rise. 

It is astonishing, in this free country, how indivi- 
dual comfort and convenience are sacrificed to boat, 
railway, and canal companies; no soldier under orders 
is more bound to obey, or has less chance of redress in 
case of brutality or insolence. The traveller must eat, 
drink, and sleep, be thirsty, hungry, and tired, not at 
the dictates of nature, but at the sovereign pleasure of 
captain, conductor, or driver, and all the time be made 
to feel that he is the obliged party. 


Glad enough was I to rise, to wash my best in the | 
one basin provided for all, and to rush on deck to 


escape the foul atmosphere of the loathsome den in 
which we had passed the night. The morning was 
gray and cold; icicles hung from the rocks, and snow 


was on all around. Wrapped in a warm cloak, I sat | 


on the luggage, ducking my head every now and then 
at the warning ery of “ bridge,” and wondering how 
people contrive to live without plenty of fresh air and 
cold water. At seven the summons to breakfast came ; 
by this time the starvation of the preceding thirty-six 
hours was beginning to make itself felt; so swallow- 


ing my repugnance to entering the cabin again, I de- | 


scended. Reader, has it ever come within your expe- 
rience to enter the purlieus of a workhouse ? if so, the 
peculiar effluvia thence emitted can never fade from 
your remembrance. Such an effluvia in its most ex- 
aggerated form now assailed my nostrils ; and hastily 
swallowing a cup of burnt coffee and a slice of bread, 





Sa 
| I rushed back to the deck and luggage, there to j,. 
guile the cold aud weary hours as I best could, tjj) , 
violent snow-storm drove me below. 
I sat till I turned sick; and then, 
taking possession of a window to myself, succeeda; 
in keeping it open the whole afternoon. 
Evening arrived, and we were still too far distay, 
from Pittsburgh to afford any hope of reaching oy, 
midnight at least. 
in that horrible cabin was not to be endured. : 
men’s quarters, at all events, there were neither babje: 
nor invalids; moreover, it was nothing like so crowded 
So taking two or three othe 
made a stand, and insisted that a portion of the eahjy 
should be partitioned off with curtains for our 1s 
and after considerable opposition, succeeded in sec 
ing the desired space, where we 
in comparative comfort till we reached Pittsburgh « 
I had heard much of the dirt of Pittsburg), 
and received my first experience by stepping over my 
instep in mud on the greasy wharf. <A forlorn-looking 
omnibus, with broken windows and rheumatic springs, 
conveyed us to the Monongahela House, where we foun| 
comfortable English-looking rooms awaiting us, with 
a luxury which the smothering 
sulphuric heat of the hard or anthracite coal, universally 
used in the States, teaches one how to appreciate. 
Our western friend's prediction, that ‘‘ we shoull 
something quite new in the 
been fulfilled. 


Ev Cry Windoy 
was still closed. 


destination before Another nigh; 


rs into my confidence, wy, 


ensconced dite 


a bright soft-coal fire,— 


way of travel,” 
It was an “ experience” we could well 
have dispensed with, and which is not to be recon: 
mended to others. 

Spite of alternate frost and thaw, we spent a very 
pleasant fortnight in Pittsburgh. 
sufferers on board the dismal canal boat was a Mrs 
W—, wife of Judge W—. 
estate about seven miles from the city; a veritabl 
English house and park, situated near to Braddoeks 
Field, where the British general, Braddock, fell in th 
Here we were most hospitably 
entertained on the only Sunday we passed in Pitts 
Returning with some friends of the family # 
night, an old Dutch-looking farmhouse was pointed 
the aged owner of which had, }! 
‘s gone by, during a fit of passion, killed a ne? 
He was sent to prison, 4 
Judge W— undertook his defen 
“and half my oa 
He was acquitted of murder ; 
even his counsel's fees remain to this day unpaid 
The poor negro was buried by his cruel master 1 | 
“neighbouring field, and a small grove of trees 

planted over his grave; these we saw shadowed ag 
as we drove by, — wondered h 
himself to 


Among our fellov- 


They resided on a fine 





'revolutionary wars. 


out to our notice, 


y a blow on the head. 
tried for murder. 
‘Get me off,” s 
| shall be yours.’ 


said the man, 


star-lit sky 
eould bring 
contiguity to the remains of one Killed by his ¢ own 


Among other persons to whom we were intro du 
during our stay in Pittsburgh, was a lineal dese nd 
of General Washington ; a fine elderly man bet 
fifty and sixty years of age, with considerable ! 
blanee to Stuart’s portrait of the “ father of his 
. but with a countenance 
ness of character than Stuart has 


indicative of mer 
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original; any thing more suggestive of imbecility being 
scarcely imaginable than the mouth and eyes of this 
portrait. The imbecility of the mouth is attempted 
to be accounted for by an unsatisfactory set of teeth, 
made by the dentist Peel, brother to the artist Peel, 
whose mural pieture of Washington is much more in 
keeping with his known moral and intellectual power. 
Mr. Washington told us an anecdote of the general 
which he believes is not in print, and which is so 
characteristic of his courage and sang-froid, that I will 
record it here. On the eve of the battle of Brad- 
dock’s Field, so called from the death of General 
3raddoeck on this oecasion, General Washington, at- 
tended by his physician, Dr. Grayson, proceeded to 
reconnoitre the ground in person. With his usual 
boldness and indifference to danger, the general ap- 
proached within sight of the British army, whose 
guns were immediately brought into play against 
him. At the first discharge Washington leisurely 
turned on his heel, and retraced his steps, followed 
closely by Grayson. Soon the balls fell thick and fast 
around them, and Grayson, less accustomed to stand 
fire than the general, could not help dodging them ; 
observing which, Washington said, “ Walk straight, 





sir; you cannot tell where the balls will fall, and you | 
are as likely to dodge into their way as out of it.” | 
Searcely had the words left his lips when a ball | 
ploughed the ground under his raised foot, which | 


descended into the trough it had made. ‘ That fellow 
was pretty close,” said the general, showing no sign 
of surprise either by word or look. 

Previous to the battle of Monmouth, some of the 
general's staff petitioned Dr. Grayson to 





a teamster in this same town, living with his wife and 
family in a shanty among the mountains; whence, 
every Saturday night, on the receipt of his wages, he 
was accustomed to descend to the town, drink freely, 
and fight with any one who was willing to become his 
opponent. Of course he was sometimes beaten; but 
such were his perseverance and determination, quali- 
ties for which he afterwards beeame distinguished, 
that no defeat was allowed to stand, and he would 
fight and fight till the disgrace was wiped out by vie- 
tory. This fighting teamster became in time the 
General Morgan whose services to his country are so 
well known; and from him Battletown took its name. 

Though Pittsburgh is over two thousand miles 
away from the sea, it is a seaport town, and has a 
United States arsenal at Lawrenceville; a small but 
pretty village, two and a half miles above Pittsburgh, 
on the left bank of the Alleghany River. The ceme- 
tery, then established only three years, is extensive, 
and laid out with considerable taste; the ground is 
undulating, and winding roads make the circuit of 
the different hills, from the summit of which fine 
views are to be had ofthe river Alleghany and its 
banks. It was formerly the pleasure-grounds of a 
large and comfortable mansion, belonging to a family 
of considerable weaith, whose daughter was the first 
to be buried there. Few as the years were which had 


since passed, the marble tombs and monuments 


_gleamed thick among the trees, and as we rode round 


we observed many a new-made grave yawning for its 


' tenant. The country round Pittsburgh is very charm- 


-aution | 


Washington against what they considered the reck- | 


less exposure customary to him in action. “ Do not 
think of it, I beg,” was the reply. “Should you cau- 
tion the general, it would only have the effect of ren- 
dering him still bolder. Leave him to himself; he is 
protected by a higher Power than ours.” As the en- 
gagement waxed hot, the general, of his own accord, 
dismounted, that he might offer a less prominent 
mark to the enemy; and as he stood by the side of 


his horse a eannon-ball ploughed up the ground close _ 


| 


by, seattering the dust and gravel over him. At this, | 


Grayson, looking towards the officers who had been 


80 solicitous for the safety of their commander, lifted 


his cap from his head, and raising his right hand to 
heaven, indicated by this noble and touching action 
the truth of what he had said. So impressive a scene, 


authenticated beyond all doubt Mr. Washington as- | 
sured us, should be enrolled in the history of the | 


country ; whereas it is known but to few, and, to the | 


best of Mr. Washington’s knowledge, has never been 
printed save in a school-life of Washington, but little 


known to the public at large. There is little care | 


“mong Americans for details of the past; the main 
facts Suttice, and all that is subtle and poetical is as 
though it had never gtleted Ae instance of this is 
plified in the change of name from Battletown 
t Buryville ; 


. | 
t " 
ait 


Xe 


the latter being derived from the name 
ian who first owned the Jand, the former from 
cecentricity of the revolutionary hero, General 
san, who, till cireumstances developed the heroic 
| t in him, followed the peaceful occupation of 


OT? ? 


ing, and reminded me in some respects of that in 
the neighbourhood of our own Sheffield. A friend 
mounted me on what is known in America as a “ pae- 
ing horse,” a gait something between a walk and a 
trot, very swift and very easy. It takes one, as it 
were, on the fore-quarters of the saddle. Though 
any thing but violent or unpleasant, I did not imme- 
diately fall in with it sufficiently to appreciate all the 
ease and eomfort it gives; but before the first ride 
was over I had made up my mind that it was the 
most delightful pace in the world. The horse was 
very swift, and so perfect was the action, that I re 
mained as unmoved in my saddle as though I had 
been in an arm-chair. It is a pity that this gait is 
not introduced into England ; ladies would find great 
relief in it, and on long journeys it is sald to be the 
least fatiguing of any both to horse and rider. 
Pittsburgh is a straggling-looking town, viewed 
from the heights on the opposite side of the Ohio; 
the lower portion of it standing in a fork formed 
by the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers, While the upper runs a long way back among 
the hills. 
sources of its wealth, though a great deal of business 


Iron-works and ecoal-mines are the chicf 


is also done in Western produce, which is constantly 
arriving by the numerous steamers plying up and down 
the Ohio, the Alleghany, the Monongahela, and the 
numerous tributary streams which: swell their waters. 


A junior partner in the iron-works of Lyon and Co 
said to be the largest works in the States, took us over 
the establishment, and } ointed out to us the gi t fa 
cilities afforded by the iron and ce tl lving so close to 


These wi rks stand ri thi b iniks ( t thie 


each other. 
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The ore is brought down from the 


Monongahela. 
company’s mines in the mountains, and here melted 


and formed into bars, The ore being placed in an 
enormous furnace, is thence extracted in rough lumps 
approaching a fluid state, the proper consistency being 
a critical point. 
is lifted with huge tongs from the furnace to a power: 
ful machine called a “ squeezer,” which compresses it 
into the necessary form for the process of rolling. It 
is then passed backwards and forwards between a row 


This lump of red-hot glowing metal — 
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of graduated rollers till it takes, most frequently, the - 


final shape of a bar ten feet long, and four or six inches 
thick. Having witnessed this process from beginning 
to end, we proceeded to an out-door furnace, called 


ed . . . . . . } 
“the refiner,” where iron of inferior quality is re- | 


melted. 
removed, and the glowing metal pours out in a vivid 
stream into troughs, where it is left to cool, and is 
subsequently beaten into the form required. On the 


As soon as itis in a liquid state, a plug is | 


side of the hill, immediately at the rear of the works, | 


road conveys the coal to the yard. 
of the soft bituminous kind we have in England; and 
hence the smoky blackened aspect of Pittsburgh, so 
different to that of any other American city. 

Among the waiters at the hotel was a coloured man 


_is a coal-mine belonging to the firm, whence a tram- | 
The coal is here | 





St 
where, finding no boat ready to sail, he was detaineg 
recognised, and required to return to his master, Con. 
veyed to New Orleans, he remained there fifteen Vears 
as body-servant to his master. A good and efficien; 
servant, he was himself cared for and respected; but 
the miseries and horrors he saw about him batile qj) 
description ; nor was he himself exempt from parti. 


_cipating in their infliction. ‘ Many and many a time” 


said he, “have I been forced to stand by and ge, 
women in a delicate situation flogged,—a hole dug in 
the ground to protect the unborn child, the maste;’ 


future property, from injury,—the poor creatures 


stripped, laid on their faces, tied hands and feet, anj 
flogged.” I give the man’s own words, and record my 
own conviction of their truth. ‘ For myself,” he said. 
‘‘T always got as much to eat and drink as I wanted: 
but the allowance to each slave is three pounds of {a 
pork and one peck of meal per week. A man cannot 
live on this; he must starve or steal: he steals, and 
ill-treatment is the result. I have known three hup. 
dred slaves—men, women, and children— flogged ly 
cause a porker was missing, and the thief could noi 
be found.” 

This man’s father and mother were slaves, but pur 


chased their freedom for 700 dollars a piece. H- 


of considerable intelligence; a capital servant, tall | 
oe | 


and genteel-looking. 


He was, he told us, raised in | 


Virginia—a slave; and afterwards fell into the hands 


of a member of the family with whom he lived fifteen 
years in New Orleans. 
sissippi to join his new master, he, with two other 
slaves, attempted to escape. Watching their oppor- 


tunity as the boat passed Hurricane Island on the 
Ohio, they jumped overboard and swam to land, a | 
Seotehman on board having first liberated them from | 


their chains. The boat passed on, their escape not 
being detected. 
were, much valuable time was lost; and after a few 
days of indefinite wandering, and intense sutfering 
from the cold, one of the three being frost-bitten, 
they suddenly found themselves face to face with a 
party of white men, whom they knew at a glance to 
be upon their track. One of these men asked them 
in a friendly manner where they were going. The 
story they concocted was not sufficiently plausible to 
impose upon the knowing hand they had to deal with. 
The white men proposed to bear them company ; and 
the unfortunate negroes, knowing but too well that 
they were discovered, feigned acquiescence, trusting 


to the chances of the road to effect their escape once | 


more. By and by, an opportunity presenting itself, 
off the three fugitives started. H— and one of the 
other two, being young and active, quickly gained 
ground on their pursuers ; but the third, an old man, 
was immediately captured. Calling out to the pair to 
stop on pain of death, the slave-catchers gave chase 
with their pistols levelled. 

The negroes, unheeding the challenge, pressed on; 
the pistols were discharged, and H—’s mate fell to 
the ground. Pausing to ascertain if his brother in 
captivity were beyond help, and believing him dead, 
H— once more took to flight, and succeeded in getting 
clear. After long wandering he reached Cleveland, 


On his passage down the Mis- | 


Ignorant of the country where they | 


finally purchased his own for 1000 dollars, and was—at 
the time of which I write, 1850—married to a free 
woman, and living in Pittsburgh, where he and his 
father owned a couple of houses between them. 

Disgusted with their position, even as free men 
and still more disgusted at the then recent Fugitive 
Slave Bill, a movement was making among the mor 
intelligent and well-to-do coloured population for the 
foundation of a colony in Canada. 

“ Free though I am,” said H—, “ I am only ‘a d— 
free nigger’ now; when, as a slave, I was ‘ a good and 
valuable negro.’ I was walking along the street the 
other day, peaceably enough, when a white man says 
jeeringly to me, ‘ You had better go and vote, my fine 
fellow.’ I felt inclined to resent the insult, but it was 
no good; so I said quietly, ‘I have just voted four dv! 
lars to a couple of fugitive slaves who are passilg 
through the city. The man made no reply, and | 
walked on. I was glad afterwards I did so answe! 
him. We are called free, but we are allowed none ©! 
the rights of a free man. They say the public schools 
are open to white and coloured alike; but leta coloured 
man try to get his children in, and he will soon find" 
is not so.” I afterwards tested the truth of this mY 
self, and found the man was right. 

Speaking one day on the topic of slavery, 4 Pitts 
burgh resident gentleman stated that the pub! 
schools were open to white and coloured alike. _ 

“Yes,” said I, “the regulation is so, the practi 
is not. No coloured child is ever admitted.” | 

“ True,” was his:answer; and I thought I obser 
a slight embarrassment in his manner, as thot 
ashamed that an Englishwoman should be in pes** 
sion of the fact. 


The nearer one approaches the slave states. © 
s Wl 


more prevarication and subterfuge one mee! 

and thus it must ever be with a cause of which © 
honest man, be he slave-owner or not, is hearv!! 
thoroughly ashamed. M. M. H 
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THE PASSION-FLOWER (PASSIFLORA CERULEA). 








THE PASSION-FLOWER AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
By those unacquainted with the history of this beautiful 
flower, and especially by minor poets, whose knowledge of 
historical botany is often small, the Passion-flower has, from 
its name, been very generally accepted as an emblem of the 
sentiment of Love. The decorative artist, too, has lent his 


| spines, which spring from the base of the petals, and encircle 
| the corolla in so conspicuous a manner, were seized upon by 


| 
| ‘ 
| 


pencil to assist this erroneous interpretation ; and we have, in | 
our richly-illustrated annual gift-books, fanciful heads of | 


young ladies, whose eyes are made to flash with an intense 
expression of something or other, surrounded with a garland 


of this plant.—the whole being entitled “The Passion-— 


flower; just as on another page of the same volume we may 
encounter an elegant sketch of a delicate, shrinking creature, 
within a wreath of the Sensitive-plant, the name of which 
serves as the title to the composition. 


The tempting error, | 


however, which has led to the adoption of the Passiflora, | 


or Passion-flower, as an emblem of the tender passion, is 
very easily exposed; for the name, as many of our readers 
must know, does not refer to the word passion as applied to 
ove, but to that very opposite use of the term which denotes 
acute suflering (being derived from the Latin word patior, 
‘0 suffer), and which, in theological phraseology, has been 
‘specially adopted in reference to the last sufferings of 
Vhrist. The significance of the term “passion,” in this 
“ehse, as applied to the flower, will be easily understood on 
*xamining the appendages of the blossom itself, the forms 
“which have a singular analogy with those of some of the 
ejects most closely connected with the Crucifixion and the 
‘vents which immediately preceded it. The scales, or rather 


t 


religious enthusiasts as presenting a remarkable resemblance 
to the crown of thorns; while the white portion of each 
spine, producing as it does a halo-like effect at about half 
the depth of these singular appendages, was deemed almost 
a miraculous representation of the glory shining through the 
thorny crown. ‘Taken alone, this resemblance would pro- 
bably not have been noticed; but there were other curious 
analogies to be found. Thus, the three black segments into 


which the pistil is divided are not unlike three large-headed 
iron nails, disposed point to point: these were taken for the 
three nails by which the two hands, and the feet, one over the 
other, were secured to the cross. Again, the anthers, with 


their attached filaments, in a particular stage of their 
development, appear to represent five gaping wounds, still 
pierced by the sharp instruments with which they had 
been produced : these were at once accepted as types of 
the wounds in the hands and feet, and in the side; while 
four of the surrounding petals were taken to represent the 
cross. 
Bearing 
we may easily imagine how, when the missionary monks of 
Spain and Portugal first saw this plant in the new world of 
wonders opened to them by the discoveries of Columbus, 
beautiful and 


in mind these features of this singular flower. 


? 


they might consider the appearance Of 50 
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curious a plant as a miracle, intended to recall more vividly | 
to their minds the passion of Christ, and exhibit it as such | 
to the heathen, in aid of their conversion. 

Such an association of ideas might appear far-fetched 
and improbable, did not a long chain of similar fancies lead 
up to it from the earliest times. The Rue, for instance, 
from the first ages of Christianity, was, in consequence of 
its having been mixed with the drink presented to Christ 
upon the cross, considered a sacred plant, being known 
among the monkish writers as the “herba benedicta;” the 
feeling being strengthened by the cruciform character of the 
small flowers. In its character as a sacred herb, it was 
strewn over the floors of churches on great occasions, and 
also in courts of law, as an emblem of the sacredness and the 
purity of justice. Then there is that pretty little species of 
Silene, the flowers of which are stained on each of the five 
petals with a small crimson blotch, which at once received 
the specific name of guingue-culnera, in allusion to the five 
wounds of Christ. To these may be added the superstition 
concerning the flowers of several common plants useful to 
man, such as the Cabbage, the Turnip, the Rape, &c., which, 
having only four petals in the form of the cross, were deemed 
to have been so formed as an indication of the benefits they 
were intended to supply to mankind, and named plants of 
the cross. They form, in fact, a vegetable division so dis- 
tinetly marked, that modern science has accepted them as a 
natural class, conferring upon them a name founded upon 
the ancient monkish notion, Crucifere. 

As a hardy and beautiful garden-flower, the common 
Passiflora cerulea is not cultivated nearly so much as it 
ought to be, especially as it requires but little care, and, 
planted against a wall with a south aspect, will thrive 
luxuriantly and produce abundance of its singular blossoms 
in almost any part of England. Its hardiness, when it is 
considered that it is a native of the Brazils, is, indeed, very 





remarkable; but the more especially as most of the other 
species, both from South America and the West Indies, 


require the heat of the stove in this country. The consti- | | 
tution of 2. c@rulea is, however, so robust, that hybrids | 


between it and some of the tender kinds have proved quite 
hardy; and among these some are very beautiful, especially 
the kind known as P. c@rulea racemosa and P. alato 
c@rulea, both of which should find a place in every flower- 
garden where there is sufficient wall-room. 

The Passion-flower was first introduced from America as 
early as 1629, the species then brought over being P. incar- 
nata, a species quite as hardy as P. c@rulea, which was not 
imported from the Brazils till 1699. 2. laurifolia, from 
the West Indies, and P. minima, from Curassoa, had, how- 
ever, been introduced in the meantime, in the year 1690. 
Many other species have since been discovered, and more or 
less cultivated — P. Aermesina, of a magnificent crimson 
colour {a hybrid), being the handsomest of the tender kinds. 
The Passifiora has, more recently, been found in Australia; 
but the species from that region are inferior in beauty to 
the American kinds. 

Some of the Passifloras are sweet-scented; and the large 
berries of others are used as an edible fruit, though the 
flavour is somewhat insipid. 2. maliformis, the sweet 

calabash of the West Indies, bears a fruit of the size of an 
apple, vellow when ripe, containing a sweetish pulp, which is 
the edible portion; and in Jamaica, where the fruit is served 
up at desserts, it is called the Granadilla. P. qguadrangu- 


much larger fruit, which is often six inches in length | 
and fifteen in circumference, containing a purple pulp of 
an agreeable sweetish acid, which is generally eaten with 
wine and sugar, like melon. The fruit of P. guadrangularis 
has been successfully grown in this country; and that of the 
species engraved, though not considered one of the edible 
kinds, will convey a suficient idea of the general form of 
that of others, though of very inferior dimensions. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





Ir the conclusion of the season, and with it the temporary, 
cessation of scientific intelligence from many academi, 
sources, has deprived our monthly chronicle of many point; 
of interest, nevertheless, the successful deposition Of the 
Transatlantic Telegraph more than compensates for the de. 
privation. It is, perhaps, without exception, the mo 
stupendous scientific feat ever accomplished. The regujt ;, 
all the more gratifying, that it was achieved in oppositio, 
to very natural forebodings, considering previous failures 
When the Niagara and Agamemnon, with their attendap; 
train, last started, very few persons, we believe, antic). 
pated a felicitous issue. Opinions seemed to fluctuate 
between impossibility and high improbability, few persons 
being sanguine enough to hope more favourably than the 
latter. The task may be said to have been performed, a; 
last, under circumstances so adverse, that they may le 
reasonably expected not to occur again. The weather ep. 
countered was more unfavourable than usually falls to the 
lot of Atlantic voyagers at this period of the year, the 
paying-out machinery was not that which past experience 
will sanction in any future attempt, and the construction of 
the cable itself leaves many points of improvement for 
mechanicians to supply before the next long-sea telegraphic 
communication is brought to bear. <A correspondent of the 
Times suggests the employment of a cable possessed of dif- 
ferent specific gravities, according to the depth of ocean 
wherein it is to be submerged. 

Reflective persons are unanimous in the dictum that the 
conversational necessities of Brother Jonathan and ovrselves 
will demand not one, but many Transatlantic telegraphs: 
wherefore the anxious looker-on may reasonably expect tliat 
the competition of improvement will forthwith be active in 
this new line of mechanico-electrical art. Meantime, some 
practical questions in relation to long-sea telegraphic cables, 


| and which time can only determine, present themselves. 





| 
| 
} 
| 


Amongst the most important of these is the time which the 
materials composing such cables may be reasonably expected 
to last. When gutta-percha first came into use, a notion 
prevailed that, under exposure to ordinary contingencies 0! 
air and water, it might be expected to last almost indefinitely. 
That expectation has not been confirmed. On the contrary, 
and as we have already indicated some time back, contact 
with the roots of certain forms of land vegetation destroys 
gutta-percha after a time, disintegrating and reducing it 
powder. Whether such cause of destruction exist in s% 
vegetation remains to be made out. Another point of high 
practical importance will be to determine the best available 
transverse area for the conducting wire. When enormols 
distances over 2000 miles have to be spanned by an electrics! 
conductor, facilities not ordinarily contemplated, or necessal), 
require to be given for electrical progression. Electricity, " 
must be remembered, though capable of instantaneous tral 
mission, provided the conducting area be sufficiently cap 
cious, may be impeded or strangulated (so to speak) in 
course, provided the area be not large enough. These, and 
other practical points bearing upon the enterprise, will be 
solved, no doubt, with time; meanwhile, we predict t for the long 
Atlantic rope,and i its inevitable successors, an auspicious future 
It may be well now, whilst scientific men are 4 little 2 
the ascendant, on account of the successful accomplishme 


| of a scientific feat, to call attention to the shameful 
laris, sometimes called also the Granadilla vine. bears a | 


version of a fund designed for the use of them and the 
brethren, the men of literature. 12002. per annul, fr 
country like this, is little enough to be devoted to the ea 
couragement and reward of literary and scientific Mm” 
Being trivial, it ought, at least, to be held sacred ! for } 
proper applications. Compare, then, the following _ 
During the past year, four literary recipients have } 
ticipated in this fund, Mrs. Jerrold havi ing the ch ief pre 
a munificent 100/. per annum! On the other hand, D2! 
Isabella Barnard, and the Hon. Elizabeth Arabella Ansot 
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have respectively acquired from this fund 200/. per annum 
each! No one will consider these ladies otherwise than 
inadequately remunerated ; but, little or great, their re- 
muneration ought not to have been drawn from the Civil 
List Fund. 

There are a few subjects in respect of which improvement 
‘; so generally believed to be impossible, that ardent men, 
thinking differently, are likely to receive small meed of 


attention. Steam-engine improvement is precisely one of 
these. It was the good fortune of Watt to accomplish more 


in behalf of his chosen labour than falls to the lot of most 
‘nventors; nevertheless, it is hard to believe that he left the 
steam-engine absolutely perfect. The necessity (according 
to his system) of a crank, and the existence of dead points, 
are obvious sources of loss of power. 


applied themselves to the removal of these drawbacks ; but | 


most attempts in this direction having been based upon the 
abolition of cylinder and piston movement, consequent loss 
of power was greater than any advantage from the adoption 
of a new principle. Hitt’s pendulum steam-engine, one of 
which has been working at the Polytechnic Institution, 
retains the cylinder and piston, but abolishes the crank, and 
having no dead points to encounter, no longer requires a 
fly-wheel. Notwithstanding the difficulty of intelligibly 
describing a mechanical combination, perhaps the subjoined 
indications may be comprehensible. The arms connected 
with the cross-head of the piston-rod lay hold of the bottom 
of a pair of quadrant-pendulums, which, suspended by a 
rolling shaft from lateral holders, reciprocate with the pis- 
ton-rod over a horizontal ratchet-wheel. In the are of the 
quadrant is set a series of moveable teeth, or pauls, cor- 
responding with the teeth of the ratchet-wheel, the series on 
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tubular; the flame moves to the end of the boiler, and, 
returning near the furnace through small tubes below the 
surface of the water, hence it passes through two cylinder 
flues placed above the water into the steam. After leaving 
the boiler, the flame is conducted around the tubes of several 
heaters in succession; and is finally let out, perfectly cool, 
through a smoke-pipe, six inches in diameter. The fire-place 
is closed air-tight. The air is forced in by a pump. The 
grate is higher in the centre, and goes slanting to the sides, 
like the roof of a house. At the top of a fire-place is a 
cylindrical opening, with double door or valve; the upper 


_ valve is opened, 50 lbs. of coal are put in, and the valve is 
closed. 
upon the grate. 
Many inventors have | 


The lower valve is then opened, and the coal falls 
The slanting shape of the grate is sufficient 
to make the coal thus falling dispose itself in a bed of even 
thickness. Over the smoke-box is the chimney; this is used 


only to light the fire, and keep it burning while the boat is 


| low-pressure engine and the condenser. 


either quadrant-pendulum being set the reverse way; so that, | 


while the out-thrust of the piston-rod pushes the ratchet- 
wheel half-way round, the return of the stroke drives the 
wheel through the remainder of its revolution, by means of 


| perature of 330° F. 
and six minutes. 
_ of coal per hour. 


the pauls on the quadrant-pendulum at the opposite diameter | 


of the ratchet-wheel, a continuous direct motion being thus 
kept up by the reciprocation of the quadrants. 


doubled; that, moreover, two-thirds of the fuel now re- 
quired will be saved, and the fly-wheel abolished. The 
engine, moreover, starts directly at full speed, and, on 
shutting off the steam, the piston is immediately brought to 


a standstill, the machinery with its work running on inde- | 


pendently. 

If there be no latent drawbacks to this ingenious modi- 
fication of the steam-engine, the practical advantages at- 
tendant upon its use will be great, especially for marine pur- 
poses, 
the steam machinery may be much closer to the bottom of 
the ship than that of ordinary crank-engines. 

Another scheme of steam-engine improvement has been 
promulgated in America by Mr. Blanchard. It has reference 
to the economy of fuel, as will be perceived from the fol- 
lowing exposition :— 

— At the invitation of Mr. Blanchard, a number of scien- 
ine men went up the Hudson’s River, on board the steam- 
boat John Gowan, propelled by a steam-engine and boiler of 
Mr. Blanchard’s invention. The water for the trip was 
ontamned in a tank, and the quantity consumed ascertained 
“y Measurement. The coal was weighed, and the pressure 
indicated by a steam-guage. In this way the inventor made 
“3 ‘tatement, but simply demonstrated the performances of 
~* tngine. The boat is 150 feet long, 24 feet beam, 250 
‘ous Measurement; diameter of paddle-wheels 22 feet, length 


’ ane : : 
vi buckets 6 feet, draught 44 feet. It is propelled by an 


ordi 


‘inary beam-engine, 8 feet stroke, 36 inches diameter; and 
'ich-pressure horizontal engine, 2 feet stroke, 34 inches 
The beam-engine works at from 30 lbs. to 35 Ibs., 
‘1s condensing. The high-pressure engine works at from 
The steam escaping from it at a pressure of 


The 


} 


t a} 


(liay 
iia sf 
aill¢ ter 


mi . 
to LOO Ibs. 


) 3, works the condensing engine. boiler is 


Not only will the amount of coal store be less, but 


By adopting | 
this form of arrangement, it is stated that the power is | 


closed by air-tight valves, and used no more. 


at rest; as soon as the vessel is under way, the chimney is 
The new 
machine works as follows:— The steam from the boiler, at 
90 Ibs. pressure, is made to pass through heater No. 1, where 
it is perfectly dried and expanded, Hence it works the 
high-pressure cylinder, is expanded by cutting off, and 
escapes, at a pressure of 30 1bs., through heater No. 2, to the 
The feed-water is 
heated to the boiling-point in heater No. 3, before entering 
the boiler. The air supplied to the fire is heated in heater 
No. 4. All the guests ascertained that 900 ]bs. of coal were 
consumed in getting up steam; that afterwards 1100 Ibs. of 
coal took the boat from New York to Haverstraw, a distance 
of 40 miles. During the trip 357 cubie feet of water, equal 
to 22,311 Ibs., was transformed into steam. The steam 
passed into the cylinder at 30lbs. pressure, and at a tem- 
The time of running was three hours 
This engine consumes from 400 to 450 Ibs. 
One of the same power on the common 
plan would require more than 1000 Ibs. Such a result is 
startling at first, but is easily explained. Each pound of 
coal requires for its combustion one pound and one-third of 
oxygen. Air is composed of four parts of nitrogen and one 
part of oxygen; and as only one-half the oxygen of the air 
combines with coal burned in a furnace, it results that, for 
every pound of coal burned in a grate, nearly 12 lbs. of hot 
gas escape through the chimney. These gases have to be 
at least of the temperature of 600° F. to produce a proper 
draught; sometimes they escape red-hot. Mr. Blanchard, 
by means of his heaters, recovers this enormous quantity of 
heat to raise mere steam, and produces the draught with a 
small fraction of the power thus saved.” 

We chronicled some time back a modification of the 
stereoscope, by which the image was depicted on a sheet of 
ground glass. M. d’Almeida has recently suggested a still 
more curious modification. He causes two stereoscopic 
images to be reflected on a screen; as they are not identical, 
but only similar, the outlines of the one will intersect those 
of the other, and generate a confusion which can only be 
obviated by making each eye see only one of the images. 
For this purpose, the inventor causes the luminous rays from 
each image to pass through a glass of a different colour, the 
one red, the other green; whereby one of the images will be 
reflected on the screen in red, the other in green. If the ob- 
server's eyes be provided with glasses of the above-mentioned 
colours, the eye covered with a green glass will only see the 
green image, while the other will only be visible to the eye 
protected by a red glass. When this is effected the relief 
appears. If the observer shifts his position laterally, the 
figure will appear to move in an opposite direction, thus 
contributing to the illusion. According to another plan of 
M. d’Almeida, both images are uncoloured, and each eye is 
made to perceive one Image only, by laterally intercepting 
the other from view by means of a revolving piece of paste- 
board, cut so as to cover only one of the images at a time at 
each half revolution. 
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Some interesting experiments have been recently tried 
with perfect success, to test the value of M. Falcony’s pro- 
cesses of embalming, and arresting the putrefaction of dead 
bodies. One process consists in bringing the body to be 
preserved in contact with a chemical powder, mingled with 
sawdust; another is based upon the operation of arterial 
injection. Both methods will prove of eminent service; 
not merely in the dissecting-room, where dead bodies, and 
parts of dead bodies, have frequently to be retained for 
many weeks consecutively, but for the purpose of arresting 
the decomposition of corpses generally, when sepulture soon 
after death does not admit of being followed. 

The gold discovery mania has entered upon another, 
and, according to present appearances, a grander phase. It 
would seem that the gold deposits adjacent to the Frazer 
River are richer than the auriferous regions either of 
Australia or California. At present, barely two-thirds of 
the gold proved to exist in the raw material, or ore, can be 
recovered, owing to the want of quicksilver. 
however, this want will be soon supplied. 
dance exists in California, and only waits to be extracted 
from the cinnabar rocks of that magnificent region. 

The consumption of smoke is so great a desideratum, 
that any invention tending to that result must commend 
itself to public approval. It is a matter of some regret, 
therefore, that the smoke-consuming process of Mr. Jeffries, 
having recently been tried on the furnaces of the Vivid, 
plying between Dover and Ostend, by virtue of an Admiralty 
order, the result is not particularly favourable. Referring 
to his report, presented by Mr. Partridge to the Board of 
Admiralty, Mr. Partridge says: “ It will be observed, by the 
height of the steam-guage, and also by the indicated horse- 
power, that the boiler fitted with the apparatus is not 
capable of producing the same amount of steam as without 
the apparatus, which, notwithstanding the amount of saving 
in coal, must be considered a serious objection, especially 
where speed is desirable. The boiler without the apparatus 
steamed remarkably easy, while that fitted with the appa- 
ratus required the greatest care and attention to generate 
that steam which was actually obtained. The inventor is of 
opinion that, if he had more room at the back of the tubes, 
the draught would not be injured; and, should his opinion 
prove correct, | have no doubt that some advantage would 
result from the use of his patents as respects economy. 

M. Costa, a naturalist whose piscicultural investigations 
have been so curious and successful, recently communicated 


Fortunately, | 
Mercury in abun- | 


to the Paris Academy of Sciences the result of some obser- | 


vations made by him on the habits and instinets of certain 
sea-fish and crustaceans. M. Costa has created a sort of 
marine observatory at Conecarneau (Finisterre), for the 
purpose, of studying the habits and instincts of various sea- 
fish, A terrace has been formed on the top of a house on 
the quay, with reservoirs arranged like a flight of steps. 


The sea-water is pumped up to the topmost reservoir, and | 


thence flows down slowly, like a rivulet, 50 centimetres in 


breadth, along all the other reservoirs, together forming a | 


length of about 80 metres. This length is divided into 
95 cells by wire-net partitions, which, allowing free passage 
to the water, vet prevent the different species of fish from 
mingling together. In this way each kind of fish lives 
separate —a prisoner, but unconscious of being so. The 
intelligent pisciculturist states, that some species, such as 
the mullet and stickleback, grow perfectly tame, following the 
hand that offers them food, and even allowing themselves 
to be taken out of water, without attempting to avoid it. 
The goby and bull-head are less familiar. The stupid-look- 
ing turbot will take food from the hand, and is. moreover. a 
of water-chameleon, changing colour under various 
emotions. The most curious circumstance, however, in 
regard to the turbot, is, that it swallows fish of a much 
larger size than would appear compatible with the apparent 
smallness of its mouth. For example, a young turbot, not 
more than ten inches long, has been observed to swallow 


sort 


ee 
pilchards of the largest size. The pipe-fish, too, has fy, 
nished curious matter of observation. The creatures for 
groups, entwining their tails together, and remaining jy). 
movable vertically, with their heads upwards. Over the 
mouth of each is a sort of beak; wherefore these creatures 
can only take food by turning on the back. Prawns ang 
crabs are noticeable for conjugal fidelity and delicate attey. 
tion; each male has his own wife, whom he lays hold of py 
the paw, and from whom he never parts company. They 
eat, crawl, and swim ever in companionship; and if the 
lady be loosened from her husband’s embrace, he, with qj) 
possible dispatch, lays hold of her paw again. 











—— _ 


PARTING. 
By WILLIAM MEASOM. 


Mr. MEAsoM has chosen the scene or locale of his subject 
with that genuine feeling which is almost poetry in itself 
Indeed, three-fourths of pictures of sentiment and imagina. 
tion contain little other merit than this, that a happy vein 
of conception has been seized upon by the artist in some one 
point, and that, being elaborated and wrought out with 
appreciation and taste, endows all the rest of the work, how. 
ever vapid and simple it may be, with interest, piquancy, 
and vigour; much as the moon endows the most squalid 
and miserable scenes with beauty when her soft light invests 
them round. The imagination hallows all the rest, endowing 
that which is not visible with mysterious beauty and awe, 
and finding solemn meanings and poetic thoughts in con- 
templation of the blankest shadows thrown from a ruined 
wall or barren ground. 

A lovers’ rendezvous should ever be a garden by moon- 
light, where, in long-drawn alleys of herbage and sleeping 
flowers, each happy soul may pace content. Exploring the 
midnight darkness of a grove of trees, whose shadows are 
but blacker for the spaces of silver light the parted boughs let 
through, is reported by the poets as the special delight of the 
“lover and the lady.” If any sound be there at all, it is but 
the night-wind sighing through the leaves, or the rustle of 
some happy bird resting above, whom a stray fleck of moon- 
light wakens up. The shadows of the trees are dim from 
the outer brightness; huge and grotesque oak-shades are 
ghostly as a haunted cavern. The poplar lays a gigantic 
gnomon-finger on the sward, swerving round and stretching 
out as the moon’s course is run. The birch makes a [alr 
mockery of herself, and from trembling leaves casts trem: 
bling shades, that quiver in a restless dance. 

The statues that guard the terraces in a garden such as 
this before us gather a strange impressiveness about them, 
and are no longer carven blocks of stone, but watchers and 
warders, fighters and players on the harp, as each was meant 
to be. The Muses gather together as their shadows meet, 
they seem to sing “songs unheard,” and “ditties of 2° 
tune.” Descending, lightest Terpsichore might weave anew 
upon this older earth the lost Greek dances, in that perle 
tion of motion which was melody. Might not Polyhymnlas 
sobbing throat heave afresh with the singultus of song, a0¢ 
her marble lips appear to utter words no mortal has hear 
since Parnassus was deserted, and Hyampea and Citherea 
its peaks, seemed to echo the songs of goddesses! Seal 
upon a marble bench at such a time, might not two a 
fancy Apollo greeted Luna in her own light, as her white 
statue rose up amongst trees, beckoning to the nymphs “id 
hind? From out of the black pine-shadows might net 
goat-hooved tigure of Pan glimmer, and Fancy’s ear gT0“ ra 
upon the melodious grief he drew for Syrinx from out the Tr" 

These are fancies for Mr. Measom’s lovers, such 3° 
coin to give them life; these indulged, the time has co™’ 
parting. The moon has got below the tree-tops. and : 
steps upon the garden-terrace must be the scene of * Parts 

It may be mentioned, as a peculiarity of the pictur 


fore us. that it was painted and engraved by the — ri 
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THE HEROES OF ENGLAND.® 


gp WALTER ScoTtT alike evinced his kindly affection and 
sound judgment in his remark, that children hate books 
which are written down to their capacity, and love those 
that are composed for their elders and betters. “I will 
make, if possible,” continued our great author, “a book that 
a child shall understand, yet a man will feel some tempta- 
tion to peruse, should he chance to take itup. * * * The 
grand and interesting consists in ideas, not in words.” 
since Scott’s time there has been much improvement in 
writing for the young, and the silliness or downward ten- 
deney, which he so sensibly anathematised, has disappeared 
from children’s books, and been consigned to the tomb of 
the venerable Francis Newbery, the patriarch of “ juvenile” 
publishers. 

Of the better class of books for boys, the most sensible 
are those which bring into a strong light the lives of those 
men who have mainly contributed to our national greatness, 
or her “ warriors by land and sea.” The healthy boy is ever 
fond of action; he delights to read of stirring scenes of peril 
and of adventure, and “hair-breadth ‘scapes;” his young 
imagination dances at the recitals of scenes of battle, which 
the would-be warrior seeks to enact in his very amusements ; 
although every boy does not say with young Norval,— 


“For I had heard of battles, and I long’d 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; ts 


yet his amusements are animated by this spirit. What, for 
example, can be more dramatic than playing at soldiers ? 
and who ean forget the little bursts of rapture with which 
he has entered into his mimic strife of the playground, or 
the emotion with which he has played the little hero of that 
early hour? And, in various degrees, do these pastimes 
indicate our earliest aspirations, and influence our pursuits 
in after-life, and thus strengthen the poet’s saying, ‘“* The 
child is father to the man.” 

These dawnings of genius are, undoubtedly, fostered by 
the love of reading, where what Scott styles “ the grand and 
interesting ” rarely fails to excite and gratify the curiosity 
ot youth. This is abundantly found in history, but nowhere 
more abundantly than in the British story. Any work 
which brings out from its canvas the greatest heroes must 
be paramount in attraction ; and it is scarcely too much to 
add, that the love of such reading kindles a chivalrous 
warmth of character, which goes far to form the gentleman, 
who is, indeed, the type of the chivalry of the time. 

Nowhere will 

“immortal deeds 
Enlarge the thoughts, and set the soul on fire,” 


with greater intensity than in the records of our own 
national glory; and a mere glance at the leading men 
of five centuries, or from Cressy to Cawnpore, promises 
much for the boy-reader. Such is the scope and object 
: the book already named, in which the author, Mr. Edgar, 

already favourably known by his very agreeable Boyhood 
of Great Men, has gracefully set before his reader the 
salient points in the lives of some eighteen of our historic 


Worthies. The list commences with Edward the Black 
Prince, followed by Henry V., Drake, Raleigh, Sidney, Blake, 
Marl} rough, Clive, W olfe, Abercromby, Moore, Nelson, 


Sidney Smith, Wellington, Napier, Raglan, Williams, and 
Hi; ay elock, 
interest of the book belongs to our own time, which is by 
ni omeans an unimportant feature in a book for the young. 
The author's style is unambitious, yet not familiar below 
“4 subject, and the narrative is not overloaded with detail ; 
‘hort, the manner is that of simple story-telling, the 
_ St attractive that can be devised for youth; the eventful 
‘“ehts Of each life are neatly narrated; and the author is 
‘ied in anticipating that such a work as the present, if 


Deriucad 
PeTUSed In an intelligent spirit, will not only yield historical 
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ay: of the Livres of England’s Warriors, 
¥ 44nd and Seq. ‘Edited by J 


John G. Edg: ar. London: Ke nt & Co. 








It will be seen that a great portion of the | 
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information not to be lightly regarded, “ but, apart from 
that consideration, it will not be denied that such scenes as 
those of Edward the Black Prince treating his vanquished 
enemy with chivalrous courtesy, Sir Philip Sidney handing 
the untasted cup of water to the dying soldier, with the 
immortal words, ‘ Thy necessity is greater than mine!’ and 
Havelock, after showing himself through life the Christian 
soldier, saying at the hour of death, ‘Come, my son, and 
see how a Christian man can die!’ are well calculated to 
enlist the sympathies, elevate the thoughts, and ennoble the 
aspirations of youthful readers.” 

The work, we should add, is illustrated with ten scenes 
in the lives of the warriors. 


THE ART-UNION OF 
EGYPTIAN HALL, 


GLASGOW, 
PICCADILLY. 


THIS is the London exhibition of the prizes obtained by 
subscribers to the Art-Union of Glasgow, one of the best- 
managed as well as most successful of those associations. 
Few, indeed, have been able to show so many attractive and 
excellent works of art as they have done at their various 
annual displays of pictures; certainly none have brought 
out a better series of prints for general distribution amongst 
the members, whether we look to the good quality of the 
engraving, the names of the artists, or the subjects chosen. 
Of course, an exhibition of this kind is of very mixed 
order. We meet again with many pictures which are to be 
looked upon as o!d friends from the various London ex- 
hibitions, and others which are anything but friends of ours. 
Having commented upon so many of these works in previous 


‘criticisms, we shall now be content with barely naming the 


most remarkable amongst them: Gilbert's * Rubens and 
Teniers,” Haghe’s “ Visit to the Studio,” and Wyburd’s 
““Immortelles,” from the British Institution; Gilbert's 
“Golden Sunset,” and Naish’s * Receded Tide,” from the 
National Institution; and West's “* View in Norway,” from 
the British Artists. 

by KR. S. Lauder, R.S.A., are two pictures, both rather 
more genuine in style and feeling than any to which we 
have been accustomed from his hand. The first, No. 2, 
“Feckless Fannie,” relates the well-known story of a girl 
who, having loved her father’s shepherd, refuses all consola- 
lation when, in a fray, her father had slain her lover. “ He 
bequeathed to me,” the legend goes, “ his little all; but I 
only accepted these sheep to be my sole companions through 
life, and this hat, and this plaid, and this crook, all of which 
I will carry until I descend into the grave.” Here is a 
pretty legend enough, of the china-teapot order, sadly out 
of keeping with poor human nature, or rather good and 
brave human nature, which sickens at and rejects the idea 
of such a maudlin and purposeless life. If painting, as an 
art, has really any duty to perform before men for their good, 
it is to overthrow this puling sort of sentimentality, and teach 
the purpose of life and death. Thus much for the subject 
of this picture; the execution has that amount of merit in it 
which leads one to regret that it is not applied to a mantlier 
motive. The scene is a hill-side, where Feckless Fannie is 
seen lying down, her head pillowed on a sheep's back, other 
sheep gathered about. The landscape portion is in the same 


| relation to absolute truth as the subject has to genuine and 


considerate judgment, over-hot in the 


honest feeling. It is taking to the eye, but repulsive to the 
warm over- 
over-strong in shadow, and altogether strained for 


~arance of elaboration which inspection 


tones, 
green, 
effect, bearing an app 
does not os and with just that amount of skill which 
should be better employed and more fully exere ‘ised. “ The 
Hawk's C raig, Aberdour,” is the sec ‘ond of this artist's pic - 
tures, and, excepting it is a mere sketch, it has qualities of 
effect and colour which needed only conscientiousness on the 
| part of the painter to have rendered it a most beautiful 
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work. It isacliff-coast scene, and the locality is interesting 
to all lovers of ancient song, from its mention in the grand 
old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, as the scene of the death of 
that “ gude sailér,”” whose mourners are desired to 
“ Have owre, have owre to Aberdour, 
It is fiftie fadom deip ; 


And there lies guid Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feit.” 


It is an iron-bound and angry-looking coast, well deserving 
its ancient title of De Mortuo Mori. 

By Mr. C. Goldie is a novelty in the way of subject for a 
picture—a work also which has some merit of execution. 
It is numbered 32, and represents the famous sculptor and 
painter Alonso Cano bestowing charity upon a boy, by means 
of the gift of a drawing, with instructions to sell it to some 
noblemen, who are observable in the distance. Cano is 
painted in his costume as minor canon of the Cathedral of 
Grenada, with the loose gaberdine, and the hat with its wide 
brim rolled: up on either side. Although a little chalky in 
colour, and consequently weak both in that quality and in 
tone, there is considerable care and judgment evinced in the 
execution, which does the artist, whom we presume to be very 
young, much credit. A little incident of artistic life, which 
is cleverly told, will be found in a picture by W. Stewart, 
“A Young Artist,” No. 51, showing a child making a 
fancy sketch from a little sister, who has assumed the helmet 
and breastplate of a man-at-arms, and struts magnificently 
on the painter’s throwe-platform, grasping in her hand a 
lengthy mahl-stick. A companion, who is playing at bo- 
peep under the table, has contrived, by his struggles with the 
cover, to upset a tazza that stood on the table, and now it 
totters to fall on his own head. This is a little picture of 
some promise, which may realise well, if the artist will “ take 
more pains.” 

Two pictures by R. Gavin, A.R.S.A., are of the mere- 
tricious order of execution we have so frequently to lament— 
a pretence to brilliancy and power which is not supported by 
truth and pure feeling for colour. The first, numbered 35, 
and styled *“ Molly,” is a study of the head of a radiant 
brunette of a child, wearing a broad-brimmed hat and 
drooping feather with a scarlet tip. Now, the expression of 
the child’s face is well-intended for a fierce sort of espiéglerie, 
but it is badly drawn, needs refinement of execution and 
handling, and the colouris absurdly wrong. The other work 
by this painter is even more obnoxious to these remarks than 
its companions: it is called * A Cottage Girl,” No. 14, and 
represents a girl coming through a doorway, bearing a heavy 
bow! of milk in her hands. A sort of gross force about this 
wark distinguishes it from its neighbours—to the artistic eye 
most offensively. The shadows are totally false; for no person 
standing in open daylight, as this girl is, could possibly 


exists in this; and the drawing is even more unconscien- 
tious, probably because the figure is a whole-length, giving 
more scope for error than a mere head: anything more 
absurd than the legs of the luckless cottage-girl it has not 
been our fortune to see fora long time. What artists call 
** modelling "— representation of surfaces within the outline 
—is culpably faulty here, the girl being all over bumps, and 
knobs, and wales. A much better and honester picture is 
that by I’. W. Keyle, No. 16, * Fetching the Old Mare Home,” 
—a farmer's daughter, who has gone into the field to fetch 
home an old four-legged servant: she runs by her side, 
holding by the forelock, in a pretty and graceful manner. 
Without any pretension to finish, or even refinement, there 
is much spirit and a sort of beauty about this, obtained 
merely by its simplicity. It is apparently a juvenile work, 
from the omission of certain minutiz of drawing. 

The landscapes, in general, are more interesting and more 
genuine than the figure-subjects. ‘ On the Falloch,” No. 25, 
J. M. Donald, shows a river running between meadows, 








lying embosomed amongst hills, and displays much feeling 
for nature, which more careful elaborations would develope 
into excellent and beautiful painting. ‘ Ben Voirlich,” No, j» 
B. Leader, is a clever and agreeable-looking picture. sufi. 
ciently faithful to please, yet hardly so excellent or Original 
in style as thoroughly to satisfy the critic—an unfortunate 
resemblance to the works of Creswick pervades this lanq. 
scape. A very genuine and vigorous little picture, by p 
Greenlees, named “ Sunset,” No. 65, will give pleasure to the 
observer and lover of nature, not only from its fidelity, py 
from the poetical feeling evinced in its selection of effect 
It is a wild, scrubby wood-scene, where the huge bolls o; 
the trees are grown up to by large-leaved docks and other 
weeds natural to a damp situation : these plants catch fire 
from the west, and seem to burn dully in the gathering 
gloom of night. If the visitor will contrast the simplicity 
of this little work with the bald conventionality, and pre. 
tence of delicacy, in “An Old Bridge in Wales,” No. 34. py 
F. W. Hulme, he will learn something of the nature apd 
meretricious cleverness displayed in the class of works of 
which the latter is a perfect specimen. The mechanica| 
touch employed to represent foliage, by a series of dots and 
stipples, is here most palpable; the result is finicking with. 
out delicacy, and weak without purity of tone; truth of 
colour, to say nothing of the infinite variety of nature, jg 
totally undiscoverable in such machine-pictures. 

A very genuine, vigorous, and characteristic landscape is 
that by J. Mogford, ‘‘ Carrick Castle,” No. 18,—the ruins of 
ancient fortification on the margin of a lake, near which 
is a group of lofty trees; above the hills, behind, the sun 
goes down and sends off a fan of misty rays upon the castle 
and the lake. “An Old Mill on the Thames,” No. 91, by 
N. E. Green, is executed in a style peculiarly unpleasant to 
the artistic eye, everything being washed and clean-polished, 
and made picturesque as the drop-scene of a theatre. All 
the slovenly roughness of poor dear Dame Nature, who is 
always too busy to be prettily affected, is omitted here; but 
every genteel neatness is perfectly expressed with fastidious 
care. Let us contrast this work with the singular courage 
evinced by Mr. Naish in his view of ** The Receded Tide,— 
Port au Moulin, Sark,” No. 11, which holds all the brilliancy 
of a sunny day upon its brown, parched rocks, bored and per- 
forated by the roaring sea, that now has left them fora 
while bare and stark in the revealing daylight, to display in 
their rough chasms colour of darkest shadow, and to bear 
upon their surfaces the blue light reflected from the peculiar 
azure beach that has been deposited there by the sea, com- 
posed mainly of blue syenite, or soap-stone. This is a quaint 
and beautiful effect, for the truthful rendering of which 
Mr. Naish deserves great credit; nor must we forget to say 


'a word in admiration for the pure force of the sky, and bri 
receive so little and confined a light from the various sur- | 
faces which retlect from every direction. The same grossness | 
and heat of colour which we condemned in the other work | 


liancy of the water he has painted therein. 
Not without merit for a sort of vigour and breadth. bu! 


4) 


vulgar in execution, and utterly untrue in colour, is No. - 


| . ‘ ** i ‘ Jia. 
‘* Moonlight—Sand-eel Hunters,” by C. Lees, A.R.S.A.. @ 


playing a bit of sandy sea-shore, upon which a full moon loos 
down, casting huge shadows from the bodies of several me 
and women, who are searching for eels in the sand, digg! 
therein with long-handled trident-spears. Every tyro knows 
that the effect of moonlight is cold, and its shadows black 
from the colourless brilliancy of that planet's light. Mr 
Lees’ picture is warm in colour, and the shadows have 
softness of outline never discoverable in such cases. 

A contrasted subject in these qualities is to be found ”* 
small work by Miss Charlotte Nasmyth, No. 83, “ Penst a 
Park,” a careful and excellent study of rough park ta! , 
wherein some trees. principally oaks, are painted with gr ' 
fidelity and care, and with an effective force which is hig! 
creditable to the lady-artist. To commend painting 
flowers by either of the Misses Mutrie may seem superit!" 
but we cannot withhold our expression of admiratie? 
Nos. 52 and 53, “ Primroses,” and * Tea-roses,” respec¥' 
by Miss A. Mutrie and Miss Mutrie. 
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RUINED CLOISTERS OF THE PARRAL, 


In conclusion we may remark, with some surprise and a 
little regret, that the number of works by Scottish artists is 
Somnpare itively so small in this exhibition. The engraving 


tor 


and 


* The 


issue to the subscribers for the current year is a large 
‘ well-executed plate, from Webster's well-known picture 
Play ground.” L. LL 
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By T. R. MACQUOID. 


ecent engravings of “* A Moorish Window in Granada,” 
“A Hall in Saragossa,” were examples of the Arabian 
Renaissance architecture employed by the inhabit- 
i distant portions of Spain. The example we now 
our readers is of the F lamboyant style of Gothic 
ire—a title applied to it as descriptive of the 
e-like lines employed in many of the mouldings 


nents of the wall-surface. It was an exaggeration 


crated Gothic, and was literally the last blazing- 
architecture before that magnificent flame of art 


) the Renaissance, and died out altogether in the 
“ Revival. We have comparatively few specimens 
‘yant architecture in this country: in France, it 


+ 
‘) 


4 considerable extent, and more so in Spain, 


 Chiet cathedrals being constructed in this style 








SEGOVIA. BY T. R. MACQUOID. 


which seems peculiarly suitable to the Spanish taste. The 
example before us is one of the entrances of the cloisters 
from the conventual buildings; the arched roof is gone, and 
its place supplied by the rafters, over which runs the vine. 
The contrasted arch, which connects the wings of the low 
wall, is striking and effective—not too heavy, as is fre- 
quently the case, for the pierced work beneath it, in the 
panel that forms the wing. The bench, or seat, observable 
beneath this, on both sides of the doorway, doubtless ran 
originally round the whole range of cloisters, which, as the 
place of exercise for the monks, was always fitted with this 
convenience of a seat. The larger arch, which surmounts 
the contrasted one, and whose forms are hidden by the vine, 
is undoubtedly of later construction than either that or the 
inner arch with the flat head. L. L. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. 


IN noticing this second exhibition of paintings for the 
current vear, mainly composed of works not before seen, we 


may premise that the situation of the Picture Gallery has 
been changed from the north wing of the building, which is 

. . } 17 . , a en 
on a level with the garden. to the gallery on the west sice 


{ et 


of the nave. immediately above the Pompelan nu thi 
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gallery is, therefore. on a level with and continuous to the 
bazaar, a neighbourhood which is expected to be beneficial 
to the latter. There is one notable advantage connected 
with this situation, that the musical performances are per- 
fectly audible to visitors. 

Pictures of the dramatic class claim our first attention. 
Of them, we shall specify No. 239, “ Interview between 
Wolsey and Katherine of Arragon,” by Devéria, a work 
which, notwithstanding some coarseness of style, has con- 
siderable interest and merit, from a spirited conception of 
the subject, and much feeling for design on the part of 
the artist; hardly sustained by his other and somewhat 
diversified productions in this gallery. ‘“ The Burning of 
Joan of Are,” the third portion of Etty’s famous triptich, 
is here, and should not escape notice by the admirers of that 
great painter; few modern pictures contain more poetry of 
colour or more dramatic power, faculties possessed by Etty 
in so remarkable a degree, that they redeemed many short- 
comings and many follies of style and taste. F. M. Brown’s 
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to supply the funeral expenses. At last, a poor knight og 
Champagne paid for a boat to convey the corpse of the 
mighty dead across the Seine, and for mourning vestmens, 


of the meanest order. At Caen, better arrangements Were 


made; but even here, a fire occurring in the town indyeoa 
‘ 


| the bearers to abandon the body. At last, when at the 


* Chaucer reading the Legend of Eustace to Edward IIL,” | 


combines noble powers of thought with pathetic poetry of 
feeling and admirable artistic execution. In this picture is 
affectingly introduced the Black Prince, in the last stage of 
his fatal illness, who vet arouses himself from the lethargy 
of disease to hear the beautiful legend recited by the father 
of English song. 

That artists have rarely painted subjects connected with 
the history of their own art in even a tolerable manner, is a 
curious fact worthy of consideration and inquiry. <A picture 
here by Garcin, representing “ Cimabue’s Meeting with 
Giotto,’—the well-known incident of the former being 
struck with the skill of Giotto, then a shepherd-lad, in 
drawing some of the flock committed to his charge,— 
appears to be a bare exception to this general rule, for it 
certainly exhibits the possession of some dramatic power on 
the part of the artist, especially in the way of telling his 
story with simplicity and clearness. Not without merit, 
although that of a melo-dramatie tendency, is Carnellier’s 
* Salvator Rosa with the Bandits.” It is told of this artist, 
that he would consort for months at a time with banditti, in 
order to study the scenes of which he is so admired a 
depictor ; accordingly, we have him lying upon a rock, con- 
templating, with extreme sang froid, a group of prisoners 
and their captors: 
on the earth; a woman, with disordered dress, is weeping in 
an agony of distress, and other prisoners are about, over- 
whelmed with misfortune ; the banditti, picturesque ruffians 
enough, stand around guarding them. The execution of 
this picture is superior to the last-named; but, from the 
fault mentioned, we are compelled to rank it beneath that. 

Of strictly historical dramatic subjects there are two 
worthy of especial notice; the first, a small picture by 
Lefebure, styled “Guillaume le Conquérant.” The miserable 
story of the death of William the Conqueror is best told by 
Ordoricus Vitalis: “On the 10th September, 16—, he was 
awakened by the sound of bells, and, asking what it meant, 
he was answered, that they were ringing primes at the 
Church of St. Mary; he raised his hands, saving, * 1] commend 
my soul to Mary, the holy Mother of God,’ and almost im- 
mediately expired. His chief attendants tled, and the inferior 
members of the household paid themselves for their services 
by pillaging the palace; the very bed upon which William 
laid tempted their cupidity ; they deposited the body naked 
upon the ground, in order to divide his bedding and clothes. 
They afterwards escaped, and the house remained for two 
hours completely deserted. The inhabitants of the city, 
fearing pillage from the numerous troops in the neighbour- 
hood, now the master-spirit had fled, hid themselves and their 
treasures, and all was confusion until the monks regained 
their senses first of ali, and came in solemn procession to the 
Convent of St. Gervais, where the body lay, to tend and bury 
it at St. Stephen's, of Caen; 
body stripped and the place pillaged, 


but even they, when finding the 


were little inelined 








Very 
margin of the grave, while Gislebert of Evreux, the bisho. 
was praying for his repose, forth stepped Ascelin Fitz Arthut 
with a charge against the dead. ‘ Priests and bishops, this 
land is mine; it was the site of my father’s house: the man 
for whom you are now praying took it from me by fore 
to build his church upon it. I have not sold my land: | 
have not pawned it; I have not forfeited it; I have po 
given it: it is mine by right, and I demand it. In the name 
of God, I forbid the body of the spoiler to be placed here, o; 
to be covered with my glebe.’ The truth of this was known. 
and the bishops gave the claimant sixty pence for presen; 
leave for interment, and a promise of indemnity. The yery 
grave thus bought was made too narrow, and they forced 
the body in, whereupon it burst, and the stench resulting 


| was so great, that the priests cut short the service over the 


greatest man in Christendom, and quitted the church jy 
haste.” The point which Lefebure has chosen is where the 
naked body of the king lies dishonoured and discrowned, 
huddled in the clothes of the bed, the gold circlet falley 
from the head, and the remnants of the spoliation scattered 
about the chamber. The priests approach with lifted 
crosses, arrayed in cope and alb, to do vain honour to the 
abandoned dead. The whole of this work is excellent for 
artistic merit, and highly dramatic in style of treatment. 
The subject of the second work, by Berber, to which we 
referred, is also the death of a king, Louis LX. of France, 
whose crusading mania won him the title of Saint, and cost 
him his life. In the year 1249 he led a crusade against 
Egypt, and losing a dreadful battle there, paid a million of 
gold bezants for ransom of himself and army. Nothing 
daunted, he went a second time, landing at Tunis, and there 
died; of which event we cannot give a better account than 
that of the Lord de Joinville, his most affectionate and 
faithful friend, who had always opposed this rash expedition. 
for the following good reason amongst others: “ The good 
king was so weakened in his body, that he could not bear 


| the weight of his armour, nor remain long on horseback. |! 


one of the former lies wounded to death | 


remember that I was once forced to carry him in my arms 
(Joinville “was of extraordinary stature and strength of 
body”) “from the house of the Count d’Auxerre as far & 
the Convent of the Cordeliers, when we landed on our retum 
from Palestine,”"—on the first expedition. He goes on to si}, 
“that during the time the good king Saint Louis was # 
Tunis, and before the Castle of Carthage, he was seized wit! 
adysentery. * * * The good king took to his bed, au 
well knowing he was about to quit this life for another 
‘alled to his children, and addressing himself to his eles 
son, gave them instructions, which he commanded them © 
consider as his last will, and the objects they were to atten: 
to when he should be deceased.” According to this relation. 
here lies the king, on an elevated bed under a canopy. 2 
head raised on an embroidered pillow, his palms claspe 
upon his breast. The knights and lords of France kn 
around the bed, vailing their standards to the desert 5 
There is much picturesque incident introduced in this ¥e™ 
and the execution is solid and purposeful ; its chief { 
being coarse and heavy colour. 
A little picture, showing a lady burning love-letter> "° 
brazier, by O’Connel, is not inexpressive, nor without“ 
mutic power. The lady leans mournfully forward ove? ' 
flame of the last missive’s destruction, holding 0!) — 
envelope in her hand yet to be consumed: there !5 * 
excellent design in her action and_ attitude, suggest 
breaking-up of hopes and feelings long cherished and 
indulged. A sort of tremor of misery is well rendere®” 
that, despite a French slightness of execution, th 
An sketch of a 


tng ' 


has great merit. easy woman reaG’> 
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hook while reclining on the ground, a la Magdalen, may be 
praised for the same qualities, with an additional word for 
its tone and chiare-suro. This is by Chaplin. 

A livelier description of love-incident than the penulti- 
mate example named above is to be found in the works of 
Picou, a Watteauesque painter, whose pictures -have the 
merit of vivacity and cleverness. No. 54, ‘“ A Water-party,” 
shows some gay voyagers gathering lilies from the margin 
of a lake, while some companions recline in graceful aban- 
don on the shore behind. This is a graceful and pretty 
composition. 


England, will be found in a pleasing little picture called 


An illustration of the custom of giving | 


Paschal Eggs to children at Easter, now almost forgotten in | here noticeable—each face is varied and good, nobody 


“The Market of Love,”—an evident misnomer, by the way. 


A knot of pretty Cupids are viewing and selecting from a 
basket white and coloured eggs; one urchin blubbers heartily, 
not getting what he wanted; two others kneel in the front, 
according to the ancient practice, knocking their eggs to- 
gether, to see which is the strongest; the remainder play 
with their prizes, and all form together a charming group. 
There are others of this artist’s works here, to which we 
cannot award so much praise. No. 255, to which no artist's 
name is appended, represents a love-scene in a garden : 


lovers have met, and are suffering from a tiff; the lady 





powerfully rendered and infinitely pathetic. The well- 
known picture of the “ Chocolate Girl,” by Kraft, is here. 
By Fichel, “ The Music Lesson” is full of interest, 
feeling, and appropriate beauty. An old teacher of the 
violoncello is performing for the benefit of his pupil, 
young lady, who sits attentively listening; her father com- 
pletes the group, while behind, a bonne is making coffee. 
The characteristics of these people are well given—a sort of 
worn, stolid look to the teacher; demure regard to the girl; 
and complacent patronage to the father. That individuality 
which is so distinguishing a merit in French genre art is 


attitudinises, each person is at home and at ease, without 
that miserable self-consciousness which seems to torment 
the figures in our countrymen’s works. By the same artist, 
and meriting the same commendation, is a picture called 
“The Mirror,”—a mother in her boudoir showing to himself 
in a glass the reflection of a child, whose timid regard and 
half-shy espiéglerie is charmingly given. Of a similar class, 
and equally charming, is a little picture by V. Chavet, ‘ The 
Visit,”"—a morning call of a lady to another,— simply two 


_ women meeting, but fascinatingly skilful in execution and 


two | 


refuses the efforts at reconciliation made by the enamoured | 


youth. This is a pretty and spirited little sketch. 

A very different kind of dramatic interest attaches 
picture absurdly styled “ Hungry Wolf,” which is unnum- 
bered, and the artist unnamed. It is, however, sufficiently 
striking to catch the visitor’s eye and impress his memory. 
A man has been travelling a lonely road, while the moon 
was low, and the tree-shadows long and black. Out of the 
dark leapt suddenly upon him a wolf, who climbed his 
shoulders, and then rode triumphant upon the agonised 
mortal, who looks ghastly and sick with fear, as he runs 


toa 


along the road, staggering beneath his enemy’s weight, and — 
with out-stretched hands guards himself from a fall, as he | 


blindly goes from side to side upon the path. 
terrible grotesqueness in this work, which is enhanced by 
the huge shadow that runs before the man, cast by his own 
body and that of his fierce burthen, now ravenously domi- 
nating him. It is well-executed, and the moonlight land- 
scape effectively adapted to the subject. 

A picture by C. Hubner, “ Die Verstossene *—‘ The Dis- 
carded "— represents a kitchen-scene, where an old woman 
is dismissing a servant- girl, who is in a passion of tears: 
the action of the former is well rendered, as giving way to 
her rage, and with clenched hand threatening the girl. 
spirit of this design redeems much coarseness of treatment 
a somewhat vulgar feeling. 
by De Barnschegel, “ Cook plucking Poultry,’ 
busily, and with an air of practice, tearing off the breast- 
feathers of a fowl; well and broadly-executed, with consi- 
derable vigour and truth. sy Vernante is a clever sketch, 
No. 496, of a girl depositing something in a cupboard. It 
ismuch to be lamented that painters of this class of sub- 
jects do not abandon the conventional dinginess of colour 
Which has descended to them from the times of Teniers and 
the raw-umber system of art in general. A kitchen affords 
even more than. any other room of a house opportunities 
for the displ iy of chiaro-suro, and, in many cases, of bril- 
ant colour: yet Uiese pictures, and others of their class, 
“re as murky as a Salvator Rosa landscape, or a sham 
Rembrandt portrait. 

Although referred to in our previous notice, we must not 

mit to call attention to a work by Langée, smaller, but 
almost identical in subject to that last-mentioned,—an old 
lan placing some long loaves of French bread in a cup- 
“; & charming study, replete with the most perfect 
“uc merits. A picture, styled “The Orphan,” by this 
ust. has also fine qualities : it represents a girl seated in 
“UFC Of cellar, ciose by a heap of fuel anda brazier. A 
neglected look on the child's 


ar 
Gait 


' its 
dich ll «Ns avage, 


face is 








There is a | 


The | 


Another kitchen subject is | 
—a domestic | 


delicate in feeling. Infinitely inferior to these works in 
execution, but still graceful and pleasing in design, is “ The 
Reverie,” by De Jonghe,—a young lady who has ceased from 
working at her embroidery-frame to lean back in enjoyment 
of a pleasant thought. “ La Bouquetiére” (unnamed), is 
an agreeable little picture of a girl making up flowers into 
bouquets: the background suggests Venice as the locale. 
Domestic pictures which unite their subjects with land- 
scapes are rather numerous here. The best are: —* The 
Fishers,” by Vernante,—two children standing by a brook- 
side, one of whom is affecting to fish, while the other ner- 
vously looks on, and embraces the sportsman with charming 
naiveté. By this painter is a quaint subject, well painted, 
styled “Gathering Potatoes,”“—a wide, level potato-field, 
where the pommes de terre have been dug up and lie on the 
ground to be gathered, which operation is performed by 
some women and boys, who stoop to their labour in the 
most unsophisticated of attitudes. At the front stands a 
cart, into which has clambered a girl, and with the assist- 
ance of another is hoisting up a sack of the vegetables,— 
a task somewhat beyond their strength: their effort is not 
less naturally expressed than is the action of the other 
figures ; and the whole picture, being full of spirit and sim- 
plicity, is comparable with “The Field Stone-pickers of 
Brittany,” a work we engraved some time since, which is 
still in this gallery, and to which we may again commend 
the attention of our readers. This will be the place to point 
out, for their renewed admiration, those works by St. 
Francois to which we have previously referred, and which 
are also retained in the gallery: ** The Lime-kiin in Showery 





Weather,” “The Algerian Marabout,” and * The Valley of 
Mount Atlas;” also, “The Pilgrimage,” by Lumenais ; 


Garcin’s * Provence Peasants crossing a Mars sh;” and many 
works by other painters equally noticeable. By Isambert is 
“A Boy driving a Flock of Geese” over a narrow plank- 
bridge laid across a stream—a work full of character and 
power. 

The landscapes that will attract the visitor are, No. 1422, 
by Janniot, * A River showing that effect of a warm, 
misty day the French artists so delight in: the whole view 
is in a gray haze of heat that makes languid the 
wraps everything in slumberous quietude. A contrasted 
subject, by Roftian, of a lake in the mountains, 
No. 13e. should be commended for the bright solidity of its 
execution. By Alonze is “A View in the Cretal Islets,” 
a quaint subject, showing some excellent tree-painting of 
poplars and willows growing on the banks of a river, wus 
a heap of felled timber, which has been cut into lengths t for 
transportation. by Marcel is a large lands Ape, No, 220, of 
an effect of approaching night in a wood; the trees stand 
apart wildly upon the und, and the 
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| 
night would bring them together with universal clasping | 


shadow. A woman hastens to gather sticks before dark: | 
this little incident heightens greatly a general truth of effect | 
which is remarkably well rendered. ‘“ The Banks of the 
Charente,”” by Boulange, shows a young stream running 
through tree-fringed meadows, rough with elms and oaks; 
a solitary fisher sits on the margin intent at his melancholy 
pastime. ‘ Souvenir de Normandie,” by Louise de Guimand, 
is a pretty little landscape, wherein two girls are watching 
cattle, the whole full of a quiet and pleasant feeling which 
suggests a most agreeable sourenir. By an English artist, 
Anerlay, is a view of the well-known tarn, Llyn Idwal, a 
picture of gray rocks and gathering mists, capitally painted. 
By Pyne are two interesting landscapes. A large picture, 
representing an Oriental forest, unnamed, but numbered 225, 
is full of|interest and variety, both from the spirit and 
success of its execution, and the novelty of the subject. 
The marine pictures are few; the best, by Kneel. shows an 
ancient wave-worn pier, with craft driving in harbour; the 
water here is clearly and well painted. By Germak, ‘A 
Coast Scene,’ with fishermen on a beach, and an effect of 
sunlight broadly and well expressed. 

To meet with the works of a painter of decidedly original 
powers is always a delight to the critic as well as the visitor. 
The former may, therefore, felicitate the latter on seeing 
some admirable animal pictures by Krockhow, an artist 
who appears to rejoice in painting that singular animal, the 
wild boar, and does it with such spirit, that not even Snyders 
himself has done so well. There is one, “ Wild Boars ina 
Marsh,” displaying these surly, fierce-eyed brutes, wading in 
a shallow pool, driving through a fog which wraps up the 
background of the picture; the blunt muzzles are up in the 
air, and their little ferret-eyes look bloody and savage. The 
artist has made an excellent point in his representation of 
this “singular” (sanglier) of boars, as they were named of 
old, by showing the brutal heedlessness with which they 
have driven through the water, evidenced by the long trails 
of weed that cling, a ragged veil, to the rigid bristles of their 
backs. ‘There is something quite startling in the aptness of 
this incident. Although lacking a point comparable to this, 
another similar picture by the same artist—of wild boars 
crushing through a brake—is equally meritorious in execu- 
tion; it is also a fog-scene, and the vast trunks of trees 
stand spectrally through the mist, guarding the background 
with outstretched arms, as though forbidding the return of 
the tusked brutes who have just plunged from out of their 
depths, and drive onwards, snuffing and grunting horribly. 
Krockhow has also here two subjects of stag-life, or rather 
death: the one, No. 242, shows a stag dying by a pool of 
water, in the bosom of some hills; he has come here. dread- 
fully wounded, to drink and die: a“ sculk” of foxes have 
come out from their earth, and lurk about inquisitively and 
hungrily. The other stag-subject displays the poor nigh- 
dead brute overswept by broad-winged eagles, soon to be 
their prey. Containing foxes, is another smaller picture. 
wherein some of these light-toed gentry are enjoving the 
dolce far niente outside their earths; two are puzzled by a 








| have no idea what pleasure you have given. 


tiful portraits by celebrated painters. The immense numbe 
and great variety of these modern works has rendered our 
present notice so long, that we must defer an examination of 
the earlier works. For the length of this paper, the bes 
apology will be an inspection of the gallery, where no visitor 
can fail to find much that will interest and please him 
There is also a large collection of photographs, amongst 
which we observe numbers of those we had occasion to 
praise in our review of the Photographic Exhibition, |), 
addition to the works we have noticed as worthy of admira. 
tion here, there are very many more which are little less go. 
but, having named a large proportion of them in previous 
criticisms of this year’s exhibitions, we abstain from quoting 
even their names. 

In conclusion, we can only express our regret at the 
very inadequate manner in which English art is represented 
here, not, we believe, from the fault of the managers, but 
through neglect of the artists themselves, the best of whom 
would, we surmise, prefer to contribute to an exhibition of 
higher general standard and less extent. Ls 
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THE THIRD PERSON VERSUS THE FIRST, 








— 


THE other day, in one of the Paris restaurants, a party of 
literary men were discussing the merits of various epistolary 
styles. One of them, Monsieur A., made a fierce attack on 
letters written in the third person, such as, “ Monsieur X. 
has the honour to inform ,’ and soon. Another of the 
party defended them, maintaining that they were more cere- 
monious, more polite. 

“That's a good idea!” replied Monsieur A. ‘“ The foun- 
dation of all politeness, in letter-writing, is to express clearly 
what you mean to say. Now, nothing can be more an- 
biguous than these confounded notes in the third person. | 
will just tell you what happened to myself. About the 
middle of May, I received from my friend D., the Chief of 
Division, a billet-doua, which I will show you.” 

Taking the note from his pocket, Monsieur A. read as 
follows :— 

‘** Monsieur D., Chief of Division at the War Office, hastens 
to inform his friend, Monsieur A., that he has just been 
named Chevalier of the Legion of Honour.” 

* You can fancy my delight at reading this note,” con- 
tinued Monsieur A. ‘I was the happiest man in the world. 
Iran to an engraver’s, and ordered him to make the flat- 
tering addition to my cards, ‘ Monsieur A., Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour.’ I ran to a jeweller’s, and bought 4 
cross of the purest gold. I ran to a silk-mercer’s, and 
bought a piece of the richest red moiré ribbon for my button- 
hole. Iran to the houses of all my friends for the pleasure 
of receiving their congratulations. At last, I ran to my 
friend D.’s; as soon as I caught sight of him, I threw mysel! 
into his arms. ‘Ah, my dear fellow,’ I exclaimed, * you 
How shal! ! 





| ever thank you sufficiently ?'"—* You aré an excellent fellov, 


_* Thank you for that expression ; the decoration is mine, a0¢ 


cockroach, which obstinately clings to a dead twig, despite | 


their pats and pawings. There is immensely good rendering 
of a feeling for humour in these fellows’ expressions, nor 
less, perhaps, in the dozy watchfulness with which a com- 
panion lifts up his head at some unwonted sound, and just 
raises one ear towards it. “A Rabbit Warren,” by the same, 
is so extremely excellent, that we lament our limits prohibit 
our describing it. A large picture of two white horses fight- 
ing, by Lescuver, is full of spirit and broad masterful execu- 
tion; it is opposed by some paintings of horses by H. B. 
Chalon, R.A., of which we refrain from speaking. 

Of modern portraits there are few or none; that only 
worthy of mention is the admirable one, by Phillips, of Sir 
Colin Campbell, from the Roval Academy. In addition to 
nearly a thousand works of recent art, the visitor will find a 
large number of ancient pictures, amongst them some beau- 


my worthy A., to sympathise thus with my happiness. — 


Have you received 


good 


the happiness is yours.'—‘ How is that? 
the Order? —‘ Certainly; have I not?’— No, my £ 
friend; ‘tis I who am now made Chevalier. —‘ You? '— \¢ 


| You deserve the honour more than I do; but, nevertheless. 


14. SE 58 


it has been conferred on me.’—‘ But you wrote me pyant 
that I had received the cross.’ I took his letter out o! ™ 
pocket, and showed it him. Alas! I now understow 
clearly what meaning I ought to assign to the ambiguot* 
phrase. ‘The deuce take you and your note!’ I said to ) 
‘Instead of your affected and formal announcement 2 ™ 
third person, why could you not write to me simply _ 
plainly, “‘My dear friend, I have the pleasure of inform™: 
you that I now am decoré Chevalier? ”’ , 
“T left him in a rage: I will never speak to him agal!® 
long as I live. Don't talk to me of your polite notes ™ - 
in the third person.” E. 8. 2 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 
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GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
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odors and Perfumers. 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO 
ITS NATURAL COLOUR, 


NEURALGIA, NERVOUS HEADACHE, RIEUMATISM, AND 


STIF? JOINTS CURED BY 


F. M. HERRING’S 
PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHES, 


10s, and 15s.; COMBS, 2s. 6d. to 20s. 


Offices, 32 Basinghall Street, London; where ms 


be obtained Gratis, or by 


. Post for Four Stamps, the IHustrated Pamphlet, Why Hair becomes Gray, and 
\ its Remedy.—Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 











‘AIRS GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


fis preparation is one of the benefits which the 
ne of modern chemistry has conferred upon man- 







wy to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered 
mance; but now the efficacy and safety of this 
s so fully demonstrated by unsolicited tes- 
vals from persons in every rank of life, that public 


ries of the present age. 
Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 


i, for during the first twenty years of the present | 





proclaims this as one of the most important | 


ruse, and are certain to prevent the disease | 


sing any vital part. 
y all Medicine Vendors. 
) BOMAS Prout, 22! 
nent Stamp 


Strand, London,” on the Go- 
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“ITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&e. 


LOLA MONTEZ. 


DIPROSE’S unabridged 64. edition of LOLA MONTEZ 
not only contains her Lectures on Beautiful Women and 
Gallantry, but also those upon the Heroines of History, 
Comic Aspect of Love, Wits and Women of Paris, with 
her Autobiography, delivered as a Lecture by herself. 
The complete American Work for 64. 
J. Drprose, 16 and 17 Portugal Street, 
and all Booksellers. 


- HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


are. undeniably the best Medicine for Debilitated Con- 


stitutions, Disordered Liver. Bile, and Indigestion.—The 
wonderful efficacy of this salutary Medicine, and the 


' good effects produced on Patients suffering from the 
See the name of | © ogg ‘ - 


above complaints, would appear incredible if it were not 
confirmed by the daily proofs of the Cures effected by 
them, and the permanent benefit derived from their use. 
The exhilarating properties of these invaluable Pills 
entirely banish all Nervousness from the System, and 
strengthen the Stomach, thereby promoting digestion ; 
also persons suffering from Dropsy should use these 
Pills, as they are the most safe and certain Remedy ever 
known for that fearful malady—Sold by all Medicine 


| Vendors throughout the World ; and at Professor Hollo- 

way’s Establishment, 244 Strand, London 

‘THRE BEST ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 

| IN LONDON 

| Are SMITH’S TASTELESS DANDELION Price 
ls lad and s Od per Box by Post i4 Stan ps 
Agents: Baxciay, 95 Farringdon Street; Epwarps 

| and Newsnerry, St. Paul’s; Sanoer, 150 Oxford 

| Street. Sole Maker, W. F. Smirn, Chemist, 12 Keen’s 


, 
- — of any Age, however bad their Writing, may, | 
d " - J _ SSONS, acquire permanently an elegant 
_., » Style of Penmanship, adapted either to Pro- 
a ~ Pursuits or Private Correspondence. Arith- | 
id : method re quiring only one-third the time | 
a 1 _ book-keeping, as practised in the 
ni » Danking, and Merchants’ Offices; Short- 
rd ‘, &c., apply to Mr. SMART, at the Institu- 
| Muuy | Detween the Haymarket and Regent 
m New Street, Covent Garden. 
N.—No connection with parties travelling 
Ss assuming the nami copying the 
a Sy Of Mr. WILLIAM SMart, whose 
h > is 


ADILLY 


!, REGENT CIRC S, LONDON 
ED UPWARDS OF 21 YEARS 


= Zi GENTLEMEN, 


reat, try EAMES’S PATENT TROU- 


a iegant Fit, falling gracefully over 
a, _ Without straps, giving that freedom 
: “Ssary in walking or riding lf you 


u “ Will never Change your tailor The 
P Ube nce ee the best the English market can 
. + £18 Ad to 25s 


¥Y Very 
; 
uy 


=) ) . 
* face, Bloomsbury Square 


Row, near Carter Street, Walworth Road. 


A Clear Complexion is produced by 
Gowland’s Lotion. 

Ladies visiting the Sea-side, or « x post d to the Heat 

of the Sun and Dust, will immediately. on the applica- 


tion of this celebrated preparation (established 101 Years), 
experience its extraordinary genial qualrties. It pro 


duces and sustains great PURITY and DELICACY of 
COMPLEXION, removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness 
and promotes he althy Action, Softness, and Elasticity o7 


to any 


Sold by 


the Skin: and is recommended in prefe rence 
other prepar ition by the Medical Prof ssion. 
all Chemists and Perfumers. Ilalf-pints, 2s. 9d. 
CautTion.—Observe the name of the Proprietor, 
‘BE. C. London,”’ 


BourNE. 19 Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
on the Government St 


SHARPE'S 


DIAMOND DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


, beautifully printed in a clear and 
morocco, Js. 6a 


A very small volumé 
legible type. Hoan, neat, 2s. 64, : 
W. Kent and Uo 


London Paternoster Row 





i tion 


| nutritious, 


. strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sxin, and 
ing it @ blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
jness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing Qualities, render the Skin Soft, Pliable, and 
from Dryness, &c., clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption, and by continuing 
.yse only a short time, the Skin will become and continue Soft and Smooth, and the 
omplexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 


COMMON SENSE FFRSUS LEARNING 


. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, post free, 


_A Safe and Sure Method of acquiring 


a Practical Knowledge of French. 
Br C. DAGOBERG, 


“We have no hesitation in saying this is the moat 
valuable work on the subject, and one destined tw 
— the study of French. There is no work 
etter adapted for self-instruction than this.” 

London : Joun F. Suaw, 48 Paternoster Row, EC 


USEFUL BOOK, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 





Ninth Thousand, price 2s, 6d. cloth; by post, free 


INDISPENSABLE.---LIVE AND LEARN. 


A Guide for all who wish to Speak and Write correctly 


“ Live and Learn is an excellent book. We look upon 
it as really indispensable. We advise our readers to 
imitate our Pros procure the book, and sell it not at 
any price.”—Aducational Gazelle 


London: Joun F. Saw, 27 Southampton Row, and 
86 Paternoster Row. 
WORTH NOTICE, 
What has always been wanted is just published, 
price 49. post-free, 


THE DICTIONARY APPENDIX 


(Fighth Edition), with upwards of 7000 Words not found 
in the Dictionary, comprising Participles of the Verbs 
which perplex all writers. No person who writes a letter 
should be without this work; all school-pupils should 
have it. Those who possess this book stand on higher 
ground than the restof the community. The Fourtecath 


Thousand is now selling 

“ The book is invaluable.”-—Weekly Times 

“We heartily recommend this book,”’— Feangelecal 
Magazine. 

“It will be found a necessary companion to the Dee 
tionary; as necessary as Walker hunseli Tae Cribs 


London: Joun F. Suaw, 36, Paternoster Row 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
QUANTITY AND QUALIFY OF THE HAIR 


No toilet can be considered complete without a careful 
attention to that department which so materially alerts 
the entire contour, viz. the Hair, which, both tn quanhty 
and quality, is suscept f the 
That which is weak 
made to receive a most beautiful gloss by a tilicial apm 
cations. It is to its extraordnary and valuable propestics 
in these respects that is due of Cand A 
O_pripor’s BALM or CoLUMBIA 
and regenerative qi 
Balm causes eyebrows to grow 


most material Sil.4rs 
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MINIATURE FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
In French and English, and Pnoglish and Freneh 
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comprehens and compact site of this little 
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London 


The remarkably 


W. Kewr and Co., Paternoster Row 
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|| Perfect Health restored, without Medicine, Inconvenience, or Expense, to the most enfeehias 





NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 





Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, Phlegm; Nervousness, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Hysteria, Neuralgia, Sjeo, 
Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Eruptions, Impurities, Irritability, Low Spirits, Diarrhoea, Hemorrhoids, Headache, she 
Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, } Res. 
Consumption, also Children's Complaints, effectually removed by — 


DU BARRY’S 


DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


Which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies in illness, and is, moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, as it is the only food which never turns a: 
the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a good, liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for hunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous ang wel 
energy, to the most enfeebled. 


We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids cured without medicine, by Du Barry’s delicious Revalenta Arabica Food .— 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “I have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, ana 
it due to yourselves! and the public to authorise the publication of these lines. Stuart de Decies.”—Cure No. 49,832. “ Fifty years’ indescribable y from dyspene 
nervousness, arthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomiting, have been removed by Du Barry’s excellent Food. Maria ite, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” —Cure No. 47,121, Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure of extreme nervousness, indigesti 
irits, and nervous fancies,—Cure No. 48,314. Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Live a cure of ten years’ dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irritahs 

ure No. 18,216. Dr. Andrew Ure, of eae aye dyspepsia, nervous irritability.—Cure No. $4,210. Dr. Shorland, of y and debility —Cure No. 36,212, Capt, 
of epileptic fits —Cure No. 42,116. my ie, of enlargement of the liver and total prostration of strength.—Cure No. 56,418. Rev. Dr. Minster, of Cramps, spasms, 
daily vomitings. No. 26,418. Dr. Harvey, of diarrhea and debility —Cure No. 39,628. Dr. Wurtzer, of consumption.—Cure No. 32,880, William Hunt, Esq, ba 
of paralysis. —C 0. 46,270. Mr. James Roberts, wood merchant, of Frimley, of cbinty youre: diseased lungs, anne of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness te 
No. 58,816. Mra. Holze, aged 107 years, of dyspepsia (indigestion), debility, irritability, nervousness, Which had tormented her for seventy years.— Cure No, 46,414 
Samuel Laxton, Leicester, of two years’ diarrhora.—Cure No. 52,612. The Dowager tontttess of Castlestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, bile, and indigestion 4 
No. 54,812. Miss Virginia Zeguers, cured of consumption, after her medital advisers had abandoned all hopes of recovery.—Cure No. 180. “Twenty-five years’ ner 
constipation, indigestion, and debility, from which 1 have suffered great misery, and-which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectually cured by Du iy 
Food in a very short time. W. B. Reeves, 181 Fleet Street, London.”—Cureé No. 4,208. “Fight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, nausea, f 
which my servant had consulted the advice of many, have been effectually cured by Du Barry's health-restoring Food. 1 shall be happy to answer any inquiries. er. 
W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.”—No. 32,836. “Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which render 
life very miserable, has been radie¢ally remoyed by Dw Barry’s health-restoring Food. Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.”—Cure No. 3,906. “Thirteen » 
cough, indigestion, and general debility, have been removed hy Du Barry’s excellent Food. James Porter, Athol Street, Perth.” 





IMPORTANT CAUTION AGAINST THE FEARFUL DANGERS OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
The Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica 


Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, at ls. 1}d.; Ib. 2s. 9d.; 2lb. 4s. 6d.; Sb. 11s.; 12%b. 22s. Super-refined quality, 10). 
The 10ib. and 12Ib. canisters are forwarded carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order. 


é 
Barry du Barry and Co., 77 Regent Street, London. Fortnum, Mason, and Co., 182 Piccadilly. Abbis and Co., 60 Gracechurch Street; 63 and 150 Oxford Six; 
330 Strand; 4 Cheapside; 49 and 50 Bishopsgate Street, and through all Grocers and Chemists in town and country. 





Works Published by W. KENT & Co., Paternoster Row, and (late D. Bogue) 86 Fleet Street, 





WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, UNABRIDGED; | CASSELL’S GERMAN PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


> D tian er a 4 — erate Bes 5 
Containing all the Words in the English Language, with their Etymologies and - i Parts : —I. gg = le soon! Price, ead athe eae ag tee 
Derivations. By Noam Werstrer, LL.D. Revised by Professor Goopricn. With II. English-German. Price, in paper covers, 3s. 6d.; cloth boards, 4.; i td 
Pronouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, Classical, and Geographical Names. New in 1 vol. handsomely bound in c ot , 9s. The grand distinctive feature of this 
Edition, carefully printed in a large 4to volume, 31s. 6d. cloth ; 42s. calf. an iniceted im ite Title. It te a Fyensuncing Dicmamtens tat s-teaee 
‘ ’ ' , the pronunciation, as well as the meanings, of each word. This circumstane 
*,* The only Complete Work. Ali the octavo editions are Abridgements. much to its utility, especially for the numerous class of Self-educating Students 
do not enjoy the benefit of oral instruction from a native of Germany. 2 
“ All young persons should have a standard Dictionary at their elbow; and while persons, and to others also, it is a great advantage to see the correct pronuca® 
you are about it, get the best: that Di¢tionary is Noah Webster's, the great work every word at a glance, without having to stop to think, or being in any @@* 
unabridged. If you are too poor, save the amount from off your back, to put it into mistake. While the insertion of the pronunciation constitutes a leading fam 
your head.” this Dictionary, it has other excellencies, the aim of the Editor having ms 
“We can have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that this is the most = 65 penetinndy Phaedra | sng ee A Fw =. Pept + 
elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has ever appeared.”’— Times. ’ ; E tie: 


“The veteran Webster's work is the best and most useful Dictionary of the CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY, 


English Language ever published. Every page attests the learning and talent, the By J. R. Bearp, D.D., and C. Bearp, B.A. In Two Parts:—I. Latins 
sound judgment and nice discrimination, the great industry, profound research, and Price, in paper covers, 4s.. cloth boards, 5s, II. English-Latin. Price, 3% 
surprising perseverance of the author. It is a very manifest improvement on Todd's covers, 4s.. cloth boards, 5s.; or handsomely bound in } vol. 9s. 64. May & 
Johnson, and contains many thousand more words than that or any other English | obtained in Numbers at 3d., and Parts at ls. each. Cases for binding the “ 

Dictionary hitherto published.” —Zzaminer. volume, 9¢. This Dictionary comprehends every word used by the mos ® 


Latin writers. The meanings of each word are arranged, as far as possible, ® 


WEBSTER’S SMALLER DICTIONARY etymological order ; and brief illustrative quotations are appended, which - 

s substantial help to the student. Many excellencies, hitherto charactensc © 
Condensed and adapted to English Orthography and Usage from various sources. By voluminous works, have been compressed into the space of this Dictionary, 
Cuaz.es Rosson, crown Svo, 5s. embossed. in any way sacrificing clearness. 


‘ CASSELU’S ENGLISH SPELLING AND READING BO0L 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY, 32mo. 3s. 6d. with upwards of 150 Engravings on Wood. The Orthographical Pate 


Spelling-Book is taken, for the most part, from the “ Elementary ‘in Stata 
CASSELL’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY Noan Wenstex, LL.D, of Connecticut, the sale of which, in the nit fer 
. reached One Million copies per annum. It includes numerous Exercises ® 
Composed from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy. Bescherelle, The Lessons in Reading are suited to the capacities of Children, and to thei 
Landais, ke ; from the English Dictionaries of Ogilvie, Johnson, Webster, ke.; and progress in general knowledge, and enlivened by appeals to their senses * 
from the Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of both Languages. By Professors medium of Pictorial Representations. Price 1s., bound in cloth. 
De Lotus and Watzrace, and Henzy Baiperman, Esq. In Two Divisions: I. 
French and English. 11. English and French. Price, bound in cloth, 5s. each; or CASSELL’S LESSONS in ENGLISH. ‘ 
the 2 in 1 vol., strongly bound, 9s. 6¢. Ry J. R. Bearp, D.D. In paper covers, 3s.; in cloth boards, 3s éd. T - 
Though completed but a short time since, this Dictionary has secured asale of | is intended for the use of Self-educating Students. It contains 4 Pracuce a 
upwards of five thousand copies. It is acknowledged to be the most perfect Dic- | and includes an account of the facts of the language, involving the 9°" ce 
tionary extant. The Morning Post thus speaks of it “The appearance of this | struction, and the productions of the language, historically treate¢ _~ 
volume will be hailed with satisfaction. Its publication will supply a want long felt | its literature. It abounds with interesting and important exp42**” 
by all engaged in the labour of education—a thoroughly good and cheap French- | trations, imparting a thorough knowledge of the language ‘ate 
English and English-French Dictionary.” Also obtainable in Numbers at 3d., and derivations of English words, as well as those rules by whi bh the =." 
Parts at Is. Cases for binding the Volume, 9d spoken and written grammatically. 
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